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Week Ending Friday, October 27, 1995 


Remarks at the Jefferson-Jackson 
Day Dinner in Des Moines, Iowa 
October 20, 1995 


The President. I like to see a Democratic 
crowd just a little rowdy. I like to see a meet- 
ing in lowa where we don’t have to bus peo- 
ple in to raise a crowd. 

I want to thank your State chair, Mike Pe- 
terson, for inviting me here, and give my re- 
gards to your attorney general, Tom Miller, 
to Treasurer Mike Fitzgerald, to your Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Dale Cochran; the Sen- 
ate President Leonard Boswell, the Majority 
Leader Wally Horn, your House Minority 
Leader Dave Schraeder. And to all the other 
Iowans who are here. And I want to say a 
special word of thanks to the Iowans who 
have been a part of our administration: Ruth 
Harkin, the President of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation; Bonnie Campbell, 
who does a wonderful job running our vio- 
lence against women office; Joel Hern at 
HUD, Rich Running and Dave O’Brien at 
Labor; John Miller at FEMA; all these 
Iowans are doing a great job to serve the 
United States in the National Government, 
and I thank them very much. 

You know, 4 years ago I was here in the 
middle of the beginning of the Presidential 
process. I made a courtesy call because I 
knew I wouldn’t do very well in the Iowa 
caucuses. [Laughter] I hope that it works out 
differently this time. I had the great honor 
of coming here to speak to your legislature, 
and then to come back to Ames for the rural 
conference. And I was very glad to do that. 

I didn’t exactly enjoy it, but I was deeply 
moved by what I saw when I came here dur- 
ing the floods. And I think there is something 
quite remarkable about this State. And you're 
going to have a very important role in the 
direction of the country for many, many years 
to come. I came here because I wanted to 
see the Democratic Party alive and well, and 
I wanted to speak to what I believe we have 


to stand for, clearly, unambiguously, and 
proudly, and how I believe we can reach out 
to others to broaden our ranks and deepen 
our resolve. 

I think we have to think first and foremost 
about the young people here. I’m glad to see 
all these students who are here. I just spoke 
to somewhere between 900 and 1,000 of 
them in the basement. As an old musician, 
let me tell you that even though I wasn’t in 
the room, I very much enjoyed the Carroll 
High School Jazz Band, they did a great job. 
I thank them for that. 

I want to say a special word of thanks and 
admiration to Senator Harkin for his friend- 
ship, his leadership, and for what he said to- 
night. What he said was wise and good and 
true. I want you to keep him in the Senate; 
we need him. We need him. America needs 
him. 

You know, Tom Harkin was for balancin 
the budget when the other guys were stil 
running up the debt. He was for doing it 
in a way that honors our values and our inter- 
ests. He worked with me to reduce the deficit 
but to increase our investment in education, 
in technology, in research, especially in med- 
ical mori He fought for the proposition 
that we do have certain obligations to one 
another in this country. That’s what the 
Americans with Disabilities Act is really all 
about, bringing out the best in everyone so 
that we'll all be stronger. 

He has always been a leader in our fight 
against crime. And the Vice President and 
the Attorney General will be coming into 
Iowa for a violence prevention conference on 
Monday morning. And I honor him for hav- 
ing led the fight to remind us that we not 
only have to be strong in dealing with crime, 
we have to be aggressive in preventing crime. 
That’s one of the many lessons that the ma- 
jority in re seems to have forgotten, 
that Tom Harkin has not. 

The last thing I wanted to say about the 
other guys in my introduction is that I was 
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proud to see Senator Harkin invite independ- 
ents and Republicans to our cause. If you 
think about the sharp differences in values 
being expressed in Washington today, we 
would be historically accurate to call this the 
Jefferson-Jackson-Abraham _Lincoln-Theo- 
dore Roosevelt dinner. They were all on our 
side, compared to what is going on today in 
Washington, DC. 

My fellow Americans, I come to you to- 
night with a simple and straightforward mes- 
sage. You know we live in a very great coun- 
try, on the edge of a new era, a new century, 
a new millennium, a time of great change. 
We are moving from an industrial age into 
an information and technology-driven age 
where even agriculture and industry will be 
driven by information and technology. We 
are moving from the cold war to a global vil- 
lage where all of us will be more closely in 
contact, more closely bound up. We'll have 
common possibilities an common 
vulnerabilities as we see every day with ter- 
rorism around the world and here at home. 

This is a time of enormous potential, and 
your country is on the move. There is no na- 
tion in the world remotely as well-positioned 
to enable its people to fulfill their dreams 
and to lead the world toward peace and free- 
dom and prosperity as the United States. But 
we must a true to our values, and we must 
have a clear vision of that future. 

I ran for President in 1992 for the same 
reason Tom Harkin did. We thought our 
country was going in the wrong direction, 
without a clear sense of vision. I said that 
if I were honored by the American people 
with the Presidency, I would try to do the 
following things: I would try to restore the 
American dream for all our people and make 
sure we went into the next century as the 
most powerful country in the world, the 
greatest force for peace and freedom and 
peprty by having an economic policy that 
produced jobs and growth, that expanded the 
middle class and shrinks the under class; by 
giving us a modern Government that is small- 
er, less bureaucratic, more entrepreneurial, 
but can still fulfill our fundamental respon- 
sibilities to one another; by making sure that 
America was still the leading nation in the 
world in a positive sense; and most important 
of all, by being true to old-fashioned Amer- 
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ican values in this very new age, of respon- 
sibility and opportunity for all, of valuing 
work, yes, but understanding that families 
count, too, and we have to help them to stay 
strong and be together, and of a sense of 
community which means that we are stronger 
when we work together. We’re going forward 
or backward together, and that means we 
have obligations to one another. It isn’t popu- 
lar in Washington to talk about that today, 
but it is true. We have obligations to our par- 
ents when they need us and to our poor chil- 
dren when, through no fault of their own, 
they need a hand up in life. We have obliga- 
tions to those who are disabled or who other- 
wise need a helping hand who are willing 
to do their part. We have obligations to take 
off our own blinders and the chains on our 
own spirit, which is why I was so proud to 
see all those people in Washington saying in 
that march, “I intend to take greater respon- 
sibility for myself, for my family, and for my 
community, but I want to reach out to you 
to ask you to work with me to make America 
a better place.” 

And my message to you is very plain and 
simple: This country is in better shape than 
it was 2% years ago because we have worked 
hard to do what we said we would do. We 
still have real and significant challenges that 
require us to keep going in the right direc- 
tion, toward a better and brighter future. And 
we're in the midst of a struggle in Washing- 
ton that is not about balancing the budget 
and is far more important than economics, 
that goes to the very heart of who we are 
as a people, what we believe and what we 
are willing to stand for, and what kind of 
America we want our children and our grand- 
children to live in in the 21st century. That 
is what is going on. 

You know, in 1993, when we passed our 
economic program, in the most intense par- 
tisan environment in modern American polit- 
ical history, the other side said, “Oh, the sky 
will fall.” There were Chicken Littles every- 
where. “The world will come to an end if 
you pass this program. A recession is just 
around the corner.” Well, 2'% years later we 
have 742 million more jobs, 2' million more 
homeowners, a record number of new small 
businesses, the lowest combined rate of infla- 
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tion and unemployment in 25 years. They 
were wrong, and we were right. 

Do we have more to do? Of course, we 
do. In any time of great change like this, in- 
equality is a danger because some people 
aren't very well suited to the world toward 
which we're leaving—toward which we're 
moving. And we've got to do more in the 
area of education and training. We've got to 
do more for rural areas and urban areas that 
have been left behind. We have got to do 
more to spread opportunity. But the answer 
is to build on the successes of the last 212 
years, not to turn around and do the wrong 
thing. 

In the area of Government, I heard the 
other side complain about Government year- 
in and year-out and how terrible it was. Well, 
we didn’t do that. We did something about 
it. I put the Vice President in charge of a 
reinventing Government task force. Two and 
a half years later—we didn’t just rail against 
the Federal Government—2'2 years later 
there are 163,000 fewer people working for 
the National Government. Next year it will 
be the smallest Federal Government since 
President Kennedy was President. And as a 
percentage of the Federal work force, we'll 
be the smallest Federal Government since 
1933. The big Government myth is just that; 
it's a myth. And we brought it down, the 
Democrats brought it down. We did it. 

There are 16,000 fewer pages of Federal 
regulations, hundreds of programs have been 
eliminated. But the most important thing is 
performance has been increased. Take the 
Small Business Administration: a 40-percent 
cut in the budget, but they doubled the loan 
volume; more loans to women, more loans 
to minorities, no reduction in loans to men 
and, most important, no watering down of 
the standards for eligibility, just a commit- 
ment to old-fashioned American entre- 
preneurialism. That’s the kind of Govern- 
ment we're trying to give you. 

For the first time, we realized if we’re in 
a global economy fighting for opportunities, 
we need to give small businesses a chance 
to sell their products and services around the 
world. We need to get everybody involved 
in having a chance to create jobs in America 
by relating to the rest of the world. And so, 
Ruth Harkin and her organization and the 
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Export-Import Bank and the Commerce De- 
partment and the State Department, for the 
first time ever, are all working together to 
help create jobs. And 2 million—2 million 
of our 7% million new jobs came because 
of the expansion of the ability to sell Amer- 
ican products overseas in the last 21% years. 
And we should thank those people for the 
work they did on it. 

I am proud of the work the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency did in Iowa and 
in the other States of the Midwest when they 
had the 500-year flood. That used to be the 
most criticized agency in Government. I did 
a novel thing. I appointed a qualified person 
to head it, not a politician. And people are 
proud of it, and Iowans remember it. 

And I'll tell you something that will sur- 
prise you. Every year, Business Week—Busi- 
ness Week magazine, not an arm of our 
party—{laughter|—gives awards for out- 
standing performance in various areas of 
business. One of the awards they give is for 
the best consumer service and customer 
service over the telephone—Federal Ex- 
press, L.L. Bean—you name it. You know 
who won this year? The Social Security Ad- 
ministration of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

I want you to go out on the street and 
tell people these things. We made big Gov- 
ernment a thing of the past. Are there still 
stupid regulations? Of course there are, but 
at least we have a system for trying to do 
something about it. We are trying to make 
this Government more entrepreneurial. But 
that’s a lot different than turning our backs 
on the American people. We are not about 
to do that. 

And I know we live in a time when people 
are more preoccupied with their own prob- 
lems. But we cannot run away from the 
world, either. And America is safer tonight 
because we didn’t give up our leadership, be- 
cause we are in a situation where we're de- 
stroying nuclear missiles more rapidly. And 
for the first time since the dawn of the nu- 
clear age, there is not a single, solitary nu- 
clear missile pointed at an American child 
tonight, not one—not one—not a single one. 

We got over 170 countries to agree to in- 
definitely extend their commitment not to 
proliferate nuclear weapons. And next year, 
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God willing, we will have a comprehensive 
test ban on all nuclear testing. 

The United States is stronger when these 
things happen, when we work against terror- 
ism, when we work against drug-trafficking, 
when we help to make peace from Northern 
Ireland to Haiti to Bosnia to the Middle East. 
We are stronger in a more peaceful world 
where we are living by our values and the 
power of our nna 

But most important of all, this country is 
coming together around its values again. In 
almost every State, believe it or not, the 
crime rate is down, the murder rate is down, 
the welfare rolls are down, the food stamp 
rolls are down. The teen pregnancy rate has 
dropped for 2 years in a row, and the poverty 
rate is down. America is coming back to- 
gether and moving forward ie: And I 
believe—I believe the commitments that we 
have had to family-friendly policies, to com- 
munity-oriented solutions to our problems 
have made a difference. 

I think it matters that we passed the Fam- 
ily and Medical Leave Act so people don’t 
lose their jobs when their children are sick. 
I think it matters that we're collecting record 
amounts of child support. I think it matters 
that we gave working families in 1993 a tax 
cut so that we could say, “If you work 40 
hours a week and you have children in your 
house, you should not and you will not be 
in poverty. We want to reward work and 
parenting.” I believe that matters. I think it’s 
important. 

And yes, I think it matters that we decided 
we had to give all of our young people a 
chance to live up to the fullest of their God- 
given abilities, whether it was helping more 
poor little kids go into a Head Start program, 
or helping States that have difficulties that 
most Iowa school districts don’t have, to have 
smaller classes and computers in the class- 
rooms or making sure all the young people 
in this country could go to college by giving 
them more affordable college loans. It was 
the right thing to do. 

And let me say this: What I have tried to 
do in this time is to always think about how 
this is going to impact the future, the future 
of these children, the future of these young 
people up here. You know, there are so many 
controversial decisions a President has to 
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make in a time like this. There is no way— 
I'll bet you I’ve done four or five things that 
made everybody in this room mad. [Laugh- 
ter] And I probably—and I doubtless have 
made some mistakes. But I do show up every 
day—[laughter|—and I do work every day, 
and I do think about your future every day. 
And that means every day—every day! 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Thank you. I'll just give 
you some examples. I knew that when we 
passed the Brady bill and the ban on assault 
weapons that the NRA would be able to ter- 
rify a lot of good, God-fearing, hard-working 
American gun owners into thinking we were 
trying to take their guns away. And I knew 
it would hurt a lot of people who stood up 
for what was right. And don’t kid yourself, 
it’s one of the big reasons the Democrats lost 
the House. 

But you know, last year 40,000 criminals 
who would have been able to get guns didn’t 
because of the Brady bill—40,000. And not 
a single American hunter or sportsman has 
lost a gun, not a single one. And there will 
not be one. But there are some mean streets 
and some schools where some thug can’t 
show up with an Uzi and gun down a bunch 
of innocent kids. And that’s worth a little po- 
litical heat, I think. It’s the right thing to do. 

When the Food and Drug Administration 
came to me and they said, “Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have completed our 14-year study 
of children smoking’—14-month study— 
“and we know, we know, based on the 
records, that the big tobacco companies 
know this is hazardous to the health of young 
people, that they continue to advertise to 
young people, that 3,000 young people a day 
start smoking, and 1,000 of them will die 
sooner because of it,” the conventional politi- 
cal advice was, “For goodness sakes, you have 
made enough people mad, Mr. President, 
don’t fool with this because they will take 
all those good, hard-working, God-fearing to- 
bacco farmers and convince them that you 
want to put them in the poor house, that 
you're trying to have the Government take 
over everybody's private decisions, and ev- 
erybody who’s against you on that will be 
against you, and the people that are for you 
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will find some other reason to be against 
you.” 

That was the conventional politics. But 
folks, 1,000 kids a day taking up a habit that 
will end their lives early. What is that worth? 
That’s worth a lot of political heat. Think 
about 10, 20, 30 years from now. I want those 
kids to be alive in a great America of the 
21st century, and I think it was the right thing 
to do. 

When the First Lady went to Beijing to 
stand up for the rights of women and chil- 
dren peal i. oss —thank you— 
the conventional wisdom was, notwithstand- 
ing your ovation, that that was a bad idea. 
People said, “Well now, look, if she goes, just 
the act of her going will legitimize human 
rights practices we don’t agree with.” People 
on the other side said, “Oh, oh, if she goes, 
and says what’s true, it might offend the Chi- 
nese and we'll mess up our trade relations 
and will cost a few jobs.” 

But let me tell you something, folks. We’re 
going to live in a world with all of these other 
countries. In South Asia alone, there are 77 
million more—listen to this—77 million 
more young boys than young girls. Why? 
These little girls are being killed. They're not 
valued as people. Boys are still thought of 
as more important economically and there- 
fore as human beings than girls. We can’t 
live in a world at peace and harmony, consist- 
ent with our values, until we live in a world 
where women everywhere, including women 
here, subject to domestic violence and abuse 
on the street, can live in dignity and freedom 
and equality. We cannot do that. 

And I just want to say one more thing. 
When I went to the University of Texas Mon- 
day morning, some people said, “This is a 
very dangerous thing for you to embrace the 
people that are showing up in Washington 
and stand up for racial reconciliation. You 
don’t know what’s going to happen there.” 
But I know one thing. I didn’t know what 
was going to happen there—I thought I 
did—I knew that march was about the 
ple that were showing up, not about the lead- 
ers. I knew it was about what was in people’s 
heart on that day, not what some people had 
said in political speeches. I knew that the 
same thread that’s running though America 
that’s driving down the teen pregnancy rate 
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and the crime rate and all of these other 
things was running through the spirit of those 
people there. And it seems to me that as 
President, I have a responsibility to speak to 
that. You look around this room, you've got 
a fair amount of diversity. You look up in 
that crowd of young people you'll see a lot 
more. Generationally, there will be more and 
more and more. 

In a global village, old-fashioned American 
values, the power of American free enter- 
prise and technology, the power of America’s 
example, combined with the fact that we are 
so diverse across racial and ethnic groups, 
is our meal ticket to the future. It is not only 
morally the right thing to do, it is a gold mine 
for us if we will turn away from those who 
would divide us. And that is why I said to— 
that’s why I said to the American people last 
week, every American needs to make a per- 
sonal commitment that they're going to es- 
tablish some sort of a personal relationship 
with someone of a different racial or ethnic 
group. And if you work with a lot of people 
from different groups, ask yourself if you've 
ever really had an honest conversation, have 
you ever really told anybody what you 
thought? 

The most stunning thing to most Ameri- 
cans in the aftermath of the Simpson trial 
was all that public research saying that peo- 
ple from different races saw the same set of 
facts in a completely different light. But most 
of us share the same values. That’s what the 
march proved. People showed up saying, 
“We do have to take more responsibility for 
ourselves, our families, and our communities, 
and we are going to do it, and we want to 
reach out to you.” So we have to do that. 
All of you do. We have to set an example. 
We have to be honest with one another. We 
have to listen to one another. And we have 
got to find a way to come together. Because, 
I’m telling you, if you solve this diversity 
problem, America, there is no stopping this 
country in the 21st century; it is ours to lead 
and to enjoy and to profit from. 

So that is the background. This country 
is on a roll. We’re moving in the right direc- 
tion. We have problems. We'll always have 
problems. We know what to do. We need 
to have a good economic policy, a Govern- 


ment that works and doesn’t get in our way 
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too much but protects our fundamental in- 
terests. We need to make sure we maintain 
our leadership in the world, and we need to 
have a set of policies as a people consistent 
with our values. 

Now, that is really what is going on in 
Washington. That’s what we're debating up 
there today. We are not debating the bal- 
anced budget. That is not the issue. I have 
presented a balanced budget that Mr. Green- 
span, who was appointed by my predecessors 
and is a Republican, and many others, and 
all the market analysts say it is a perfectly 
credible balanced budget. I have given them 
a balanced budget. This is not about bal- 
ancing the budget. What is at stake here is 
what kind of people we are going to be in 
the 21st century, what kind of future are we 
going to have. And I just want to ask you 
a few questions. 

You heard Senator Harkin talk about the 
Medicare cuts and how they want to save 
money, but they've actually made it harder 
for us to prosecute waste, fraud, and abuse 
in Medicare. We have set records in our ad- 
ministration for collections of waste, fraud, 
and abuse, and we haven’t scratched the sur- 
face. And now they want to stop us. They 
don’t think that’s important. 

Well, my idea of the future of America 
is not a Medicare program where it’s easier 
to commit waste, fraud, and abuse, but hard- 
er for a senior citizen to live from month 
to month because their Medicare premiums 
have been doubled when they can’t afford 
to pay for it. That’s not my idea of the future 
I think we ought to have in America. 

The Medicaid program has not gotten as 
much coverage, but my idea of the future 
of America is not living in a country where 
we cut Medicaid so much we're closing more 
rural hospitals, we’re closing inner city hos- 
pitals, we're putting unbearable burdens on 
our teaching hospitals and our children’s hos- 
om we're making it harder for poor little 

ids to get care. 

And I'll tell you something else that’s in 
this bill. They want to take away the money 
that we presently give under the Medicaid 
program to help the poor elderly pay their 
copays and their deductibles, people living 
on $300 and $400 a month, so the people 
under this plan that are going to get hit the 
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hardest are not the wealthiest seniors but the 
poorest seniors. And a study has been put 
out that said as many as 1 million seniors 
might drop out of the Medicare system. 

I don’t know about you, folks, but I don’t 
want somebody to give me a tax cut and put 
a million old people out of the Medicare sys- 
tem. That’s not the America that I want to 
live in. I don’t think it is right, and I do not 
support it. 

Let me tell you—I want to reiterate—I do 
support the goal of balancing the budget. I 
agree with them we have to save the Medi- 
care Trust Fund. To do it, we have to slow 
the rate of growth in medical inflation in 
Medicare and Medicaid. We don’t have to 
take 450 billion bucks out of the health care 
system to do it. 

Do you know what else is in one of those 
plans? They want to repeal the prohibition 
against spousal impoverishment. Now, that’s 
a Government phrase. Let me tell you what 
that means. That means if a married couple 
are lucky enough to be 78 or 80 years old, 
they've been together 50 years, and they've 
saved their money and been frugal, one of 
them gets real sick and has to go to a nursing 
home—which is heartbreaking enough as it 
is—they want to go back to the dark, old days 
when the State can tell the spouse that 
doesn’t have to go to the nursing home, 
“We'll give you help, but only after you sell 
your car, your house, and clean out your bank 
account. Now, then, we'll take your spouse 
in the nursing home. I don’t know what 
you're going to do. That’s not our problem.” 
I don’t know about you, folks, that is not the 
America that I want to live in the 21st cen- 
tury. I don’t believe in that. I don’t believe 
in that. 

Look at those young—how many college 
students do we have up there? How many 
of you get student aid? The only thing that 
has grown faster than the cost of health care 
in the last 15 years is the cost of higher edu- 
cation. And yet we know we need more and 
more and more young people to be able to 
go to college and be able to finish college. 

I oka sm if elected President I would pro- 
vide a more efficient, more cost-effective stu- 
dent loan program that would get the money 
out quicker, that would lower the cost to stu- 
dents, and that would provide for easier re- 
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payment terms. I also promised to crack 
down on people that didn’t repay their loans. 
We have cut the loan default rate in half by 
cracking down. But you know what else we’ve 
done? We’re getting those young people 
their money quicker at lower cost with better 
repayment terms, so that young people who 
get out of college and don’t get jobs making 
a lot of money can pay the loan off as a per- 
centage of their income. And there will 
never, never, never, never be an incentive 
not to borrow the money to go to college 
because you're afraid you can’t pay it back. 
Now, that’s what we did. And it’s a good, 
good thing to do. 

Their budget limits or totally destroys, de- 
pending on which House you look at, this 
direct loan program. It goes back to the old 
way where we just shove money to the pri- 
vate sector, total Government guarantees, no 
performance standards, no costs—nothing, 
raises the cost to the taxpayers and cuts out 
good loans to them and, for good measure, 
eliminates somewhere between 150,000 and 
380,000 college scholarships, depending on 
whether the Senate or the House version 
passes. 

I don’t know about you, but the 21st cen- 
tury I want to live in does not include kicking 
middle class kids out of college, taking schol- 
arships away from poor kids, and doing things 
that will not help us to build the great Amer- 
ican dream for all Americans. I don’t want 
that kind of 21st century. That is not my idea 
of how we ought to be living. 

I don’t believe we ought to go into the 
21st century gutting our budgets to protect 
clean air, clean water, pure food, to preserve 
our natural heritage, and letting the lobbyists 
for the biggest polluters in the country write 
the clean water laws. That’s not my idea of 
the 21st century that I want. 

I don’t believe we should walk away from 
our crime bill, which is lowering the crime 
rate, and stop people from putting these po- 
lice on the street, and stop communities from 
having prevention programs to give our chil- 
dren something to say yes to. I don’t believe 
we should refuse to raise the minimum wage. 
That’s their position. Next year it will get to 
a 40-year low in purchasing power if we do 
that. I don’t believe that’s right, either. 
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I don’t believe, notwithstanding what one 
of your Senators believes, that we should 
abolish AmeriCorps. It would be a terrible 
mistake to get rid of the national service pro- 
gram. The national service program involves 
young people and working with other people 
to solve community problems. It has no bu- 
reaucracy. It ought to be a Republican’s 
dream. But because it involves the National 
Government bringing people together to do 
something positive and good and decent to 
move people forward, they say, “no, no, no.” 

That’s not my idea of the 21st century. My 
idea of the 21st century has all young people 
serving their communities, working together, 
building this country from the grassroots up, 
earning their way to college and moving for- 
ward. 

There is a provision in this budget that 
would allow companies who have been in 
deep trouble to withdraw money from their 
pension funds, even if it puts the retirement 
of their workers in trouble. Now last Decem- 
ber, I signed a piece of legislation that saved 
8% million Americans’ pensions, and sta- 
bilized 40 million more Americans’ pensions. 
Do you really want me to sign a budget that 
would permit pension funds to be looted and 
have people’s pensions and retirements put 
at riskP 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. 1 don’t think that’s what 
we ought to be doing in the 21st century. 

And here’s the last thing. This is the last 
on my Top 10 list. There are $148 billion 
of new taxes, fees, and costs imposed on mid- 
dle class America and poor America in this 
budget, including a $42 billion tax increase 
on working people with the most modest in- 
comes in our country. 

The Wall Street Journal—again, this is not 
me, hardly an arm of the Democratic Party— 
The Wall Street Journal yesterday re- 
ported—the Wall Street Journal reported 
that if this budget passes with all of its tax 
cuts in it, the group of people making less 
than $30,000 a year, 51 percent of the Amer- 
ican people, will have greater tax hikes than 
they have tax cuts. Can you believe it? Why? 
Ronald Reagan said that the working family 
tax credit was the best antipoverty p 
the country had ever devised. All we did was 
double it so people could say, “If I work 40 
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hours a week, and I’ve got children in my 
house, I will not be taxed into poverty. The 
tax system will lift me out of poverty. My 
country values my work and values my being 
a good parent.” 

I do not want to live in a country that 
throws people out of the middle class and 
puts them back in the under class, and I don’t 
think you do, either. I don’t think you do, 
either. I don’t think any of you want to live 
in that kind of America. 

So, look—I’m nearly done. You don’t even 
have to sit down. [Laughter] I just want you 
to think about this. This country is on a roll. 
We're coming back. It’s in better shape than 
it was 2% years ago. The American people 
deserve the lion’s share of the credit. But 
our economic policies and our social policies 
and our anticrime bill and our welfare re- 
form, those things have all played a role. We 
are moving in the right direction. 

And the choice now is whether we’re going 
to be a society in which everybody has a 
chance to win or become a winner-take-all 
country, a society where we're growing the 
middle class and shrinking the under class 
or one in which we're kicking people out of 
the middle class and swelling the under class, 
a society in which special interest and short- 
term greed override the long-term concern 
for the welfare of all Americans. 

This is a very, very great country. We are 
a great country. And you look at these chil- 
dren tonight. And when you walk out of here, 
I want you to keep their faces in your mind, 
and I want you to promise yourself that you 
will realize that this could be a Jefferson- 
Jackson-Abraham Lincoln-Theodore Roo- 
sevelt dinner. This is about American values, 
American interests, America’s future. And I 
want you to promise yourself that when you 
walk out of this room tonight, for the next 
year you are going to engage your fellow 
Americans in talking about these fundamen- 
tal values and the fundamental vision we 
have for our future. 

The 21st century is ours if we will simply 
be true to our values and follow our vision 
and think about these children and what kind 
of America we want for them. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 
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Norte: The President spoke at 9:15 p.m. in the 
Veterans Memorial Auditorium. This item was not 
received in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
October 21, 1995 


Good morning. I want to talk to you today 
about American renewal. Not economic re- 
newal, though our economy is certainly on 
the move. Not the renewal of peace, though 
the United States is leading hopeful efforts 
toward peace from the Middle East to North- 
ern Ireland to Bosnia. Not even the renewal 
of the American spirit, though there is a tide 
of optimism rising over our country as we 
harness technology and other changes to in- 
crease opportunities for all our people and 
strengthen our families and communities. 
No, the American renewal I want to talk to 
you about today is the renewal of our national 
pastime, the renewal of baseball. 

A year ago, for the first time in 90 years, 
we found ourselves without a World Series. 
And boy, did we miss it. We missed those 
nail-biting extra-inning nights. We missed a 
game that for so many of us is so much more 
than a game. Well, tonight, with the start of 
the World Series, baseball is back. And we 
couldn’t be happier. 

Baseball is a part of our common heritage. 
Its simple virtues, teamwork, playing by the 
rules, dedication, and optimism, demonstrate 
basic American values. We can look out at 
the green grass of the outfield or feel the 
worn leather of an old glove or watch a 
Latino shortstop scoop the ball to a black sec- 
ond-baseman, who then throws it to a white 
first-baseman in a perfect double play, and 
say, yes, this sure is America. This is who 
we are. 

At its best, baseball is more than just a 
field of dreams. Every season brings our chil- 
dren and many adults face to face with he- 
roes to look up to and goals to work toward. 
This year was no different. Greg Maddux’s 
1.63 ERA; Albert Belle’s 50 home runs and 
50 doubles; and of course, most important, 
Cal Ripken’s 2,131st consecutive game: All 
these inspire countless young people to play 
the game and those of us who are older to 
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make the most of the talents God has given 
us, no matter what kind of work we do. 

While baseball provides role models, it also 
helps us recognize these American values in 
everyday life. Just before Cal Ripken broke 
Lou Gehrig’s record I saw a story about other 
dedicated workers, featuring a bus driver 
who hadn’t missed a day's work in 18 years. 
This man said he didn’t see anything unusual 
about himself; after all, his father had told 
him we're all supposed to work hard and 
show up every day. But had it not been for 
Cal Ripken, we would never have had the 
opportunity to meet this wonderful man or 
to appreciate the hard work that he and mil- 
lions and millions of other Americans do 
every day just by showing up for work like 
Cal Ripken did. 

Baseball does something more. It helps to 
hold us together; it helps us to come to- 
gether. I’ve been fortunate enough to see a 
lot of our great country. Just about every- 
where I’ve ever been I’ve come across a base- 
ball diamond. No matter where you go in 
America, sooner or later there will be a patch 
of green, a path of dirt, and a home plate. 

When I was growing up in Arkansas, base- 
ball connected me to the rest of America. 
My team was the St. Louis Cardinals, the 
closest team to my home State. They were 
the ones we got on the radio. And I spent 
a lot of hot summer nights listening to the 
heroics of Stan Musial come over my transis- 
tor, like thousands of other young kids all 
over America. 

Baseball also teaches us tolerance. It 
teaches us to play as hard as we can and still 
be friends when the game’s over, to respect 
our differences, and to be able to lose with 
dignity as well as win with joy—but real toler- 
ance for differences. I mean, after all, my 
wife was raised in Chicago as a Cubs fan, 
and she married me even though I'd grown 
up rooting for the Cardinals. And everybody 
in the Midwest knows that when Cubs fans 
and Cardinal fans can sit down together, 
that’s real tolerance. 

If you watch one of the 178,000 Little 
League teams.in this country, you also will 
see real community in America. Two and a 
half million of our children get together to 
pley this sport, boys and girls. And that’s not 
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counting everyone who supports the teams 
and shows up for the games and practices 
and bake sales. Communities large and small 
grow up around baseball: kids playing a pick- 
up game until it’s too dark to see, folks get- 
ting together for softball after work, families 
walking together to see a home game at their 
local ball park. 

This has been a wonderful baseball season. 
When it’s over and the owners and players 
sit down to resolve their labor dispute, I hope 
they'll remember the spirit of the season, the 
spirit we all feel right now, and use it to come 
together to build a lasting agreement. Amer- 
ica doesn’t need to lose baseball in a squab- 
ble. America needs to keep baseball. 

During World War II, there was a debate 
about whether baseball should continue 
while so many of our young Americans were 
fighting for freedom around the world. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt knew we should play ball. He 
wrote, “It would be best for the country to 
keep baseball going. Everybody will work 
longer hours and harder than ever before. 
And that means they ought to have a chance 
for taking their minds off their work even 
more than before.” 

Well, we still need baseball. We know we 
have many important challenges facing us as 
a nation, as we prepare for the 21st century. 
We know that we're having important de- 
bates in Washington and real differences. 
But tonight, I just hope Americans will be 
able to take their minds off all that and their 
own work for a moment. I hope they'll be 
able to wonder instead at the are of a home 
run, a catch at the wall, the snap of the ball 
in the back of a mitt. Soon these sights and 
sounds will become a new part of our shared 
national memory of baseball. 

Tonight, fans of the Cleveland Indians and 
the Atlanta Braves will watch with special in- 
terest. But all of us Americans have reason 
to smile, for baseball is back. 

Thanks for listening, and play ball. 


Note: The address was recorded at 10:20 a.m. 
on October 20 in the Veterans Memorial Audito- 
rium in Des Moines, IA, for broadcast at 10:06 
a.m. on October 21. 
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Remarks at the Dedication of the 
National Czech and Slovak Museum 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


October 21, 1995 


Thank you very much. President Havel, 
President Kovac, Governor Branstad, Sen- 
ator Harkin, Congressman Leach, Mayor 
Serbousek, Mr. Schaeffer, Mr. Hruska, Am- 
bassador Albright. Ladies and gentlemen, if 
we have not demonstrated anything else 
about the Czech and the Slovak heritage of 
Iowa, we have certainly shown to these two 
Presidents that you are a hearty people. 

I thank the Czech Plus Band for playing 
today. I thought they did a marvelous job, 
and we thank them. I am proud to stand here 
with these two Presidents, each a pioneer 
and a patriot, each leading his nation through 
an epic transformation, each representing the 
promise of Europe’s future, and their pres- 
ence today reflects our growing partnership 
as well as the deep roots of their people in 
the soil of Iowa. 

I will never forget visiting Prague in Janu- 
ary of 1994, the first time I had been there 
in 24 years, and walking across the magnifi- 
cent Charles Bridge with President Havel. 
I remembered then all the young people I 
had met there a quarter century before and 
how desperately then they had longed for the 
freedom they now enjoy. In his devotion to 
democracy and through his courage and sac- 
rifice, Vaclav Havel helped to make the 
dreams of those young people a reality, and 
the world is in his debt. 

President Kovac stands with us as a leader 
of a newly independent nation with a proud 
heritage and a hopeful future. Mr. President, 
we know your job has been and continues 
to be difficult. And the United States sup- 
ports your personal strong commitment to 
openness and reform as Slovakia takes its 
place within the family of democratic nations. 
And we thank you for your leadership. 

Here in America’s heartland, the heart of 
Europe beats loud and clear. Czech immi- 

ants first came to Cedar Rapids in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century. Soon, a little Bohe- 
mia had blossomed in the city where Czech 
culture flourished in journalism, music, and 
drama.. 
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Today that proud heritage is as vibrant as 
ever. One in five residents of Cedar Rapids 
is of Czech descent, including your mayor. 
There are eight major Czech-American orga- 
nizations in this city, and through the Czech 
school, American children learn the language 
and traditions of their ancestors an ocean 
away. Just a few steps from here the shops 
of Czech Village are filled with authentic 
crafts and home cooking. I think it’s fitting 
that in this celebration of American diversity, 
we have a city which produces both Quaker 
Oats and kolaches. [Laughter] 

In Iowa and beyond, Americans of Czech 
and Slovak descent have added richness and 
texture to our American quilt. The values 
they, like so many other immigrants brought 
from their homelands—love of family, devo- 
tion to community, taking responsibility, and 
working hard—these values flourished in 
America and helped America to flourish. 

In the mid-19th century, thousands of 
Czech settlers farmed America’s new fron- 
tiers, an experience immortalized in Willa 
Cather’s novel, “My Antonia.” Slovak immi- 
grants brought their skill and strength to the 
urban Northeast and the Midwest, where 
they helped to build heavy industry and oil 
and steel and coal. 

The children and grandchildren of these 
early pioneers, as well as more recent arriv- 
als, have been generous with their gifts to 
America: Filmmakers like Milos Forman 
have challenged our imagination; students of 
the humanities have been enlightened by 
Jaroslav Pelikan; and stargazers stand in awe 
of Captain Eugene Cernan, the last human 
being to leave his footprints on the Moon. 
From city hall to Capitol Hill, individuals like 
Congressman Peter Visclosky of Indiana, 
former Congressman Charles Vanick of 
Ohio, and former Senator Roman Hruska of 
Nebraska, have served our country with dis- 
tinction. Our dynamic Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Madeleine Albright, who is 
here with me today, was born in Prague. And 
as I have told President Havel several times, 
the Czech Republic is the only nation in the 
world that has two Ambassadors at the Unit- 
ed Nations. [Laughter] 

The National Czech and Slovak Museum 
and Library we are privileged to dedicate 
here today is a wonderful tribute to two cul- 
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tures and two peoples, and to the contribu- 
tions Czech and Slovak immigrants and their 
descendants have made and continue to 
make to our great Nation. 

In keeping with tradition, a dozen eggs 
have been added to the mortar of the corner- 
stone, guaranteeing that the museum will 
serve the public as long and proudly as the 
Charles Bridge in Prague. To all who have 
played a part in creating this great place, con- 
gratulations on your marvelous achievement. 

My fellow Americans, I ask you to take 
just one more minute to reflect on what our 
history and this moment mean for us today 
and in our tomorrows. We celebrate a special 
corner of our rich and varied mosaic of race 
and ethnicity and culture and tradition that 
is America. We are many different peoples 
who all cherish faith and family, work and 
community and country. We strive to live 
lives that are free and honest and respon- 
sible. We know we have to build our founda- 
tion, even in all of our differences, on unity, 
not division; on peace, not hatred; and on 
a common vision for a better tomorrow. We 
know that our motto, E pluribus unum, is 
more than a motto, it’s a national commit- 
ment. 

As we deal with all the remarkable changes 
that are moving us from the cold war to the 
global village, from the industrial to the infor- 
mation and technology age, we have to re- 
member that we cannot keep the American 
dream alive here at home unless we continue 
to make common cause with people like 
President Havel and President Kovac, unless 
we continue to stand for freedom and de- 
mocracy and peace around the world. 

The United States has made a real con- 
tribution to the march of freedom, democ- 
racy, and peace, in accelerating the disman- 
tling of our nuclear weapons so that now, 
for the first time since the dawn of the nu- 
clear age, there’s not a single nuclear missile 
pointed at a single American citizen. 

We are working with people all around the 
world to combat the dangers of terrorism and 
the proliferation of weapons of destruction. 
We have tried to be a force for peace and 
freedom from the Middle East to Northern 
Ireland to Haiti and, most recently, in 
Bosnia, where we are hoping and praying 
that the peace talks will succeed and that the 
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cease-fire will turn into a genuine peace 
agreement. All of that, of course, especi 
affects the efforts of these two Presidents to 
secure their own people and their future. 

The Czech Republic, Slovakia, other na- 
tions in Central Europe, they are working 
hard to build the democracy and foster the 
prosperity that we sometimes take for grant- 
ed. They've made an awful lot of progress 
in the face of real challenges, and we have 
to continue to stand by them by opening the 
door to new NATO members, by supporting 
their integration into the other institutions 
of Europe, by improving access to our own 
markets and enabling them to move from aid 
to trade. The Czech and the Slovak people 
who came to the United States nore We, to 
build our country. It’s time for us to return 
the favor. 

More and more Americans are investing 
in becoming economic partners. There was 
$300 million worth of economic transaction 
with the Czech Republic and about $100 mil- 
lion with Slovakia last year, with much more 
in the pipeline. And I have to say, a lot of 
that was due to the extraordinary personal 
efforts of one distinguished citizen of Iowa, 
the head of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation, Ruth Harkin, who is here with 
us today. And I thank her for her efforts. 

Making these countries economically 
strong and helping them to be free and to 
stay free is the best way to ensure that Amer- 
ican soldiers never again have to shed their 
blood on Europe’s soil. It’s also good busi- 
ness for us, as you well know. Cedar Rapids 
is the largest exporting city per capita in the 
entire United States. Foreign trade creates 
jobs here. 

But we have to do this because it’s also 
the right thing to do. For 45 years we chal- 
lenged the people of these nations to cast 
off the yoke of communism. They have done 
it, and we dare not abandon them now. We 
have an obligation to work together so that 
all our people can enjoy the rewards of free- 
dom and prosperity in the 21st century. 

I believe the citizens of Cedar Rapids un- 
derstand that. Those of you of Central Euro- 
pean descent have to know it and feel it in 
your bones. But all of us as Americans should 
feel it in our hearts, for we believe the Amer- 
ican dream is not for Americans only. It is 
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for every hardworking man and woman who 
seeks to build a brighter future, every boy 
or os who studies hard and wants to learn 
and live up to their dreams, every community 
trying to clean its streets of crime and pollu- 
tion and build a better future for all the peo- 
ple who live there, every nation committed 
to peace and progress. That dream belongs 
to every citizen of the world who shares our 
values and will work to support them. 

President Havel, President Kovac, my fel- 
low Americans, as we celebrate the opening 
of this marvelous museum, a monument to 
those who had faith in the American dream 
and who struggled to make it come true for 
themselves and their children, let us resolve 
to work together, for hope and opportunity 
for all who are reaching for their dreams. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
11:30 a.m. In his remarks, 3 referred to President 
Vaclav Havel of the Czech Republic; President 
Michal Kovac of the Slovak Republic; Governor 
Terry E. Branstad of Iowa; Mayor Larry 
Serbousek of Cedar Rapids, IA; Robert Schaeffer, 

resident, and Roman Hruska, chairman of the 

d, National Czech and Slovak Museum. 


Remarks at the National Italian- 
American Foundation Dinner 


October 21, 1995 


Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. Thank 
you, Frank Guarini, for that wonderful intro- 
duction. Cha:rman Frank Stella, Vice Chair- 
man Art Gajarsa, Senator Domenici—always 
does a good job at these dinners. I must say 
I was delighted this was not one of those an- 
nual roasts, because otherwise I would have 
been the object of his wonderful humor. 
[Laughter] I am delighted to be here with 
you and with all the Members of Congress 
tonight. To the Most Reverend Cacciavillan, 
the Ambassador from the Holy See; the Ital- 
ian Ambassador, Ambassador Biancheri; to 
the Foreign Minister of Italy, Foreign Min- 
ister Agnelli, I’m delighted to see you here 
tonight. And I want to say a special word 
of thanks on behalf of the United States to 
our Ambassador to Italy, Reginald Bartholo- 
mew, for what a fine job he has done. To 


all the board members and friends of the 
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foundation, some of whom—hundreds, in- 
deed, of whom have come here tonight from 
Italy, I am deeply honored to be with you 
tonight for the fourth time in a row on the 
occasion of your 20th dinner. And I would 
like to say one thing to the Italians here 
present, beginning with the Foreign Min- 
ister. 

Last year I came to this dinner direct from 
a trip to the Middle East and a signing of 
the peace treaty between Israel and Jordan. 
In the last year, in many ways the world has 
moved closer to peace in Northern Ireland 
and Haiti, another signal event on the road 
to peace in the Middle East. And by the 
grace of God, we will continue the road to 

ace, beginning on October 31st, when the 
leaders of all the countries involved in the 
conflict in Bosnia meet in the United States 
in Ohio. If we are able to make a peace and 
enforce it, I want all my fellow Americans 
to know that it would not have been possible 
but for the strong and firm leadership and 
involvement of Italy. And I am very grateful 
for what they have done to bring about peace 
in Bosnia. 

I know a lot of your honorees. Last Mon- 
day, I was in Los Angeles with Tony Bennett, 
who was the headliner for a wonderful con- 
cert put together as a benefit for the Center 
for Alcohol and Substance Abuse at Colum- 
bia University. Just a couple of days ago, Joe 
Montana and his lovely wife and their four 
wonderful children and some of their friends 
came to the White House. And as their chil- 
dren were examining—I think that’s the ap- 
propriate word, examining—everything in 
the Oval Office I thought to myself, now, 
there are real family values. And since 
we’re—I have to say, since this event is held 
in Washington, DC, and given all that’s going 
on here in Washington, I think it’s quite ap- 
propriate that you’re honoring on the same 
night Joe Montana and John Travolta, be- 
cause what’s going on here reminds me of 
a cross between a pro football game and 
“Pulp Fiction” half the time. [Laughter] 

Earlier this month, I was with Cardinal 
Bevilacqua when I had the great honor to 
welcome His Holiness Pope John Paul II to 
Newark, New Jersey. It was our third meet- 
ing since I’ve been President. I don’t want 
to commit heresy here and I’m not a Roman 
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Catholic, but there are some important par- 
allels between the Holy Father’s career and 
mine. [Laughter] He came from Poland to 
the Vatican; I came from Arkansas to the 
White House. [Laughter] We were both out- 
siders who got jobs that usually go to insiders. 
[Laughter] And sometime in 1993 or early 
94 or so, I saw the obvious that he seemed 
to be doing better than I was. [Laughter] And 
I searched for the reasons why, and I realized 
it was because he had named an Italian chief 
of staff. By blind coincidence, about 30 min- 
utes after that light dawned in my brain, 
Leon Panetta walked in for a meeting, and 
that’s how he got the job. [Laughter] 

I want to thank all the Italian-Americans 
who are active in this administration: the Am- 
bassador; Mr. Panetta; Laura D’Andrea 


Tyson; Pat Griffin, the head of our Congres- 
sional Liaison; the Director of the FBI, Louis 
Freeh; Bob Balancato, the Executive Direc- 
tor of our Conference on Aging. And one 
person I want to mention especially tonight 
who doesn’t get mentioned enough, Marilyn 


DiGiacobbe, who did such a wonderful job 
of coordinating for us during the Pope’s visit 
and tonight and so many other times. 

These people have done a lot to help our 
administration move our country forward and 
do the things that Frank Guarini was kind 
enough to mention. I want to thank this orga- 
nization for the support that you have given 
us in our common efforts to move this coun- 
try forward. 

I love to come to this dinner for a lot of 
reasons. There are always a lot of laughs. 
There are always a lot of distinguished people 
here. I always learn a lot. But most impor- 
tantly, I think it’s important that the Presi- 
dent acknowledge that Italian-Americans 
have given us a model, all of us, for valuing 
our families, caring for our communities, 
celebrating our unique cultures while re- 
specting those of others. Italian-Americans 
have given a great deal to our Nation. And 
they've shown us the importance of preserv- 
ing and creating opportunity for generations 
to come. 

It’s these values that I believe should guide 
all Americans without regard to party or posi- 
tion. I honestly believe the best days of this 
country lie before us. I believe there is no 
country in the world better positioned for the 
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21st century than we are. As we move from 
the cold war to the global—{applause). 
Thank you. I’m glad you believe that. But 
we have to realize we’re going through a pe- 
riod of more profound change in the way we 
work and live and relate to the rest of the 
world than perhaps in any time in a hundred 
years. And we have to be visionary about the 
future while holding fast to the values that 
got us where we are and make life worth 
living. 

We are moving our economy forward. 
We've tried to address our most serious prob- 
lems at home. We're trying to change the 
Government in a way that befits the 21st cen- 
tury. You might be interested to know that 
your Federal Government now has 163,000 
fewer people ea for it than it did the 
day I was inaugurated. I didn’t know it until 
Laura Tyson told me last week, but she went 
back and checked. As a percentage of the 
civilian work force, the Federal Government 
is the smallest it has been since 1933. So the 
era of big Government is a big myth in that 
sense. We, too, have to become more pro- 
ductive. We, too, know we have to do more 
with less. But we also have to, together, con- 
tinue to honor our basic values and pursue 
our common interests. We have to give our 
kids a better future. We have to give Ameri- 
cans a chance to make the most of their own 
lives and hold their families together. 

We have to recognize that, as the Gov- 
ernor of Florida said the other day, we are, 
in fact, a community, not a crowd. He said 
a crowd is a group of people that occupy the 
same piece of land but have no obligations 
to each other, so they just elbow one another 
until the strongest get ahead and the others 
fall behind. A community is a group of people 
that recognize that they will go forward or 
fall back together, that they have obligations 
to one another, and that they become better 
and fuller and richer by fulfilling those obli- 
gations. 

You might be interested to know, and you 
might find it difficult to believe, but there 
is moving in America, in this big country that 
moves ever so slowly, a new spirit of commu- 
nity, and family, and personal responsibility. 
In almost every State the crime rate is down. 
In our Nation the welfare rolls are down, the 
food stamp rolls are down, the poverty rate 
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is down, and the teen pregnancy rate is down 
now for 2 years in a row. Our country is be- 
ginning to move together and move forward. 

What I want to say to you tonight is that 
I believe these decisions we are now making 
in Washington about the budget are not real- 
ly about the budget. They must be about our 
basic values and what we imagine America 
should look like in the 21st century. And be- 
cause we are changing so rapidly—frankly, 
no one can predict anyway what will be popu- 
lar a month or 6 months or a year from 
now—we all have to try to imagine what we 
want America to look like 10 or 20 or 30 
years from now. 

My friend Cardinal Bernardin once said, 
“Families give life, and giving life means 
more than procreation. It means education 
and nurturing children to the full status as 
sons and daughters of God and citizens of 
their country and their world.” The United 
Nations calls the family the smallest democ- 
racy at the heart of society. Where will new 
generations learn about democracy’s rights 
and responsibilities if not at home? That is 
the question that we have to answer: What 
will the home of America be? What will our 
communities be? What will our families be? 
And I urge you, whether you’re a Republican 
or a Democrat, whether you live here or all 
the way across the country, whatever you do 
for a living, as we debate these great issues, 
imagine what you want America to look like 
for your children and your grandchildren. It’s 
changing so fast you can’t predict how it’s 
going to look in a month or 6 months, in 
a year. 

That is the context in which I hope this 
debate over the budget will play itself out. 
We all want a strong economy. We all want 
a strong America. To do it we have to have 
strong individuals, strong families, and strong 
communities. 

I believe that the budget debate is not 
about balancing the budget. Everybody’s for 
that. I couldn’t believe what had happened 
to the debt when I came here. And we've 
taken the deficit from $290 billion a year 
down to $160 billion in just 3 years. I am 
proud of that. I think it’s important and it 
matters. And every one of you, no matter 
what your party or political philosophy, 
should want us to finish that job. We should 
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not leave this crushing burden of debt on 
our children. We should not take money 
away that is needed in our private sector to 
create jobs and invest and grow America and 
make us stronger. Everybody should be for 
it, but how we do it—how we do it is a func- 
tion of what we imagine our common respon- 
sibilities to be. 

I believe we have to do it in a way that 
permits us to invest in education and invest 
in technology and invest in research, so that 
we can grow the economy and grow strong 
individuals. I believe we have to do it in a 
way that permits us to preserve the fun- 
damental health care system that enables us 
to honor our responsibilities to our parents, 
to the disabled, to poor children. I believe 
we have to do it in a way that enables us 
to protect our natural environment and to 
recognize that there is a certain elemental 
sense of fairness that Americans always have, 
a certain compass that always guides us, and 
if we will hew to that and do what is com- 
mon-sensical and consistent with our basic 
values, we will be fine. 

I have done my best and will continue to 
do my best to move beyond traditional par- 
tisan politics at this very untraditional time, 
to work with the United States Congress to 
achieve a balanced budget in which all Amer- 
icans can win. But I have to say and I want 
you to know I do not believe any major 
American company on the verge of the 21st 
century would cut its investment in edu- 
cation or research or technology, and I don’t 
think we should either. I do not believe any 
family would willingly say that its poorest el- 
derly members should be forced to pay for 
health care they cannot afford or its most 
vulnerable children should be put at risk of 
losing that health care. And I don’t think we 
should either. I do not believe we should 
hamper our common responsibilities to pro- 
tect the environment of the United States 
or to work with other nations to secure the 
environment of the planet. I do not believe 
anybody would knowingly do that, and I don’t 
think we should either. 

I hope very much that we will see a coming 
together in this process. Everybody knows 
that the President under our constitution has 
a veto and has to be prepared to use it. Ev- 
erybody knows what the rules are in Con- 
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gress. They're going to do what they're going 
to do, and if I have to use my veto pen, well, 
I'll do that. But in the end, what we need 
to do is to come together to build a stronger 
America, good for our children, good for our 
families, good for our communities. 

You know, the lesson—I will just say this, 
and I want you to reflect on it—the ultimate 
lesson of what I saw in the faces of the thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of Afri- 
can-American men who came here last week 
to march was people in a total spirit of rec- 
onciliation and personal atonement saying, 
yes, I do intend to take more responsibility 
for myself, for my family, and for my commu- 
nity. But I would like it very much if I do 
that—[applause|—but the other message 
was I would like it very much if I do that, 
if you would reach out and join hands with 
me and help us solve our common problems 
and move our country forward together. 

That’s why I said at the University of Texas 
something that I think Italian-Americans, es- 
pecially who came here at a time when immi- 
grants from Italy and Ireland were discrimi- 
nated against, can identify with this. We still 
have too many people in America passing 
each other like ships in the night. I saw the 
other day an old book I had by Will Rogers. 
He said, for example, he said, “The Congress 
is someplace where somebody gets up and 
talks real loud, no one listens, and then every- 
body says they disagree.” [Laughter] Well, 
that’s not just in Congress, and it’s not just 
there. That happens in America, and it hap- 
pens among people of different racial and 
ethnic groups. 

And so I leave you with this challenge. I 
think we need, each of us as Americans, not 
only to value our own ethnic solidarity and 
our shared values but to share them with 
other people. We need to find somebody 
who is different from us and tell them what 
we really think for a change, even if it hurts. 
And then we need to have the discipline to 
listen to what they say. And we need to work 
slowly to bridge these gaps in the way we 
view reality that have become so present and 
prevalent in our country. 

I am telling you if you look at the facts, 
this country is better positioned for the 21st 
century than any country on Earth. Why? Be- 
cause we're the most ethnically diverse, with 
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the most flexible economy, with all these re- 
sources that God has given us and that our 
forebears have developed. We are well-posi- 
tioned. We have to learn how to use—to 
make our diversity as an asset instead of let- 
ting it tear us apart. We have to relish in 
our diversity. 

You're happy to be Italian here, but you’re 
also proud to be Americans. We want every- 
body in America to feel that way, and we 
want everybody to feel that way about other 
groups as well. And we know if we do that 
we'll be all right. 

So I say to you, I want you to think about 
this. Every time a decision is called upon to 
be made in this Nation’s Capital or in your 
community, ask yourself what’s it going to 
look like in 20 years; what kind of America 
do I want my grandchildren to up in; 
will we give people the right and the ability 
to make the most of their own lives; will we 
help families become stronger; will we be 
more of a community and less of a crowd? 
If the answer is yes, that’s what we ought 
to do. And if we do it, you will be very proud 
of the America you leave to your children 
and your grandchildren, worthy of your Ital- 
ian-American heritage. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:30 p.m. at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Frank Guarini, president, Frank Stella, 
chairman, and Arthur Gajarsa, vice chairman, Na- 
tional Italian-American Foundation; singer Tony 
Bennett; former NFL football player Joe Mon- 
tana; actor John Travolta; and Joseph Cardinal 
Bernardin, Archbishop of Chicago. 


Executive Order 12978—Blocking 
Assets and Prohibiting Transactions 
With Significant Narcotics 
Traffickers 


October 21, 1995 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) (IEEPA), the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601 et 
seq.), and section 301 of title 3, United States 
Code. 
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I, William J. Clinton, President of the 
United States of America, find that the ac- 
tions of significant foreign narcotics traffick- 
ers centered in Colombia, and the unparal- 
leled violence, corruption, and harm that 
they cause in the United States and abroad, 
constitute an unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the national security, foreign policy, 
and economy of the United States, a 
by declare a national emergency to deal with 
that threat. 

Section 1. Except to the extent provided 
in section 203(b) of IEEPA (50 U.S.C. 
1702(b)) and in regulations, orders, direc- 
tives, or licenses that may be issued pursuant 
to this order, and notwithstanding any con- 
tract entered into or any license or permit 
granted prior to the effective date, I hereby 
order blocked all property and interests in 
property that are or hereafter come within 
the United States, or that are or hereafter 
come within the possession or control of 
United States persons, of: 

(a) the foreign persons listed in the Annex 
to this order; 

(b) foreign persons determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in consultation with 
the Attorney General and the Secretary of 
State: 

(i) to play a significant role in international 
narcotics trafficking centered in Colombia; or 

(ii) materially to assist in, or provide finan- 
cial or technological support for or goods or 
services in support of, the narcotics traffick- 
ing activities of persons designated in or pur- 
suant to this order; and 

(c) persons determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in consultation with the At- 
torney General and the Secretary of State, 
to be owned or controlled by, or to act for 
or on behalf of, persons designated in or pur- 
suant to this order. 

Sec. 2. Further, except to the extent pro- 
vided in section 203(b) of IEEPA and in reg- 
ulations, orders, directives, or licenses that 
may be issued pursuant to this order, and 
notwithstanding any contract entered into or 
any license or permit granted prior to the 
effective date, I hereby prohibit the follow- 
ing: 

a) any transaction or dealing by United 
States persons or within the United States 
in property or interests in property of the 
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persons designated in or pursuant to this 
order; 

(b) any transaction by any United States 
person or within the United States that 
evades or avoids, or has the purpose of evad- 
ing or avoiding, or attempts to violate, any 
of the prohibitions set forth in this order. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this order: 

(a) the term “person” means an individual 
or entity; 

(b) the term “entity” means a partnership, 
association, corporation, or other organiza- 
tion, group or subgroup; 

(c) the term “United States person” means 
any United States citizen or national, perma- 
nent resident alien, entity organized under 
the laws of the United States (including for- 
eign branches), or any person in the United 
States: 

(d) the term “foreign person” means any 
citizen or national of a foreign state (includ- 
ing any such individual who is also a citizen 
or national of the United States) or any entity 
not organized solely under the laws of the 
United States, or existing solely in the United 
States, but does not include a foreign state; 
and 

(e) the term “narcotics trafficking” means 
any activity undertaken illicitly to cultivate, 
produce, manufacture, distribute, sell, fi- 
nance or transport, or otherwise assist, abet, 
conspire, or collude with others in illicit ac- 
tivities relating to, narcotic drugs, including, 
but not limited to, cocaine. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
consultation with the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of State, is hereby authorized 
to take such actions, including the promulga- 
tion of rules and regulations, and to employ 
all powers granted to the President by 
IEEPA as may be necessary to carry out this 
order. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
redelegate any of these functions to other of- 
ficers and agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment. All agencies of the United States 
Government are hereby directed to take all 
appropriate measures within their authority 
to carry out this order. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this order 
shall create any right or benefit, substantive 
or procedural, enforceable by any party 
against the United States, its agencies or in- 
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strumentalities, its officers or employees, or 
any other person. 

Sec. 6. (a) This order is effective at 12:01 
a.m. Eastern Daylight Time on October 22, 
1995. 

(b) This order shall be transmitted to the 
Congress and published in the Federal Reg- 


ister. 
William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 21, 1995. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:21 a.m., October 23, 1995] 


Note: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 22, and 
it was published with its annex in the Federal Reg- 
ister on October 24. 


Remarks to the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York City 
October 22, 1995 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary-General, 
Excellencies, distinguished guests. This week 
the United Nations is 50 years old. The 
dreams of its founders have not been fully 
realized, but its promise endures. The value 
of the United Nations can be seen the world 
over in the nourished bodies of once-starving 
children; in the full lives of those immunized 
against disease; in the eyes of students eager 
to learn; in the environment sustained, the 
refugees saved, the peace kept; and most re- 
cently, in standing up for the human rights 
and human possibilities of women and their 
children at the Beijing conference. 

The United Nations is the product of faith 
and knowledge: Faith that different peoples 
can work together for tolerance, decency, 
and peace; knowledge that this faith will be 
forever tested by the forces of intolerance, 
depravity, and aggression. Now we must 
summon that faith and act on that knowledge 
to meet the challenges of a new era. 

In the United States, some people ask, 
“Why should we bother with the U.N.? 
America is strong; we can go it alone.” Well, 
we will act if we have to alone. But my fellow 
Americans should not forget that our values 
and our interests are also served by working 
with the U.N. 
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The U.N. helps the peacemakers, the care 
providers, the defenders of freedom and 
human rights, the architects of economic 
prosperity, and the protectors of our planet 
to spread the risk, share the burden, and in- 
crease the impact of our common efforts. 

Last year I pledged that the United States 
would continue to contribute substantially to 
the U.N.’s finances. Historically, the United 
States has been, and today it remains, the 
largest contributor to the United Nations. 
But I am determined that we must fully meet 
our obligations, and I am working with our 
Congress on a plan to do so. 

All who contribute to the U.N.’s work and 
care about its future must also be committed 
to reform, to ending bureaucratic inefficien- 
cies and outdated priorities. The U.N. must 
be able to show that the money it receives 
supports saving and enriching people’s lives, 
not unneeded overhead. Reform requires 
breaking up bureaucratic fiefdom, eliminat- 
ing obsolete agencies, and doing more with 
less. The U.N. must reform to remain rel- 
evant and to play a still stronger role in the 
march of freedom, peace, and prosperity. 

We see it around the world in the Middle 
East and Northern Ireland, people turning 
from a violent past to a future of peace. In 
South Africa and Haiti, long nights and fears 
have given way to new days of freedom. 
Throughout this hemisphere, every nation 
except one has chosen democracy, and the 
goal of an integrated, peaceful, and demo- 
cratic Europe is now within our reach for 
the first time. In the Balkans, the inter- 
national community’s determination and 
NATO’s resolve have made prospects for 
peace brighter than they have been for 4 long 
years. 

Let me salute the U.N.’s efforts on behalf 
of the people of Bosnia. The nations that took 
part in UNPROFOR kept the toll of this ter- 
rible war in lives lost, wounds left unhealed, 
children left unfed from being far graver still. 

Next week, the parties to the war in Bosnia 
will meet in Dayton, Ohio, under the aus- 
pices of the United States and our Contact 
Group partners, Russia, the United King- 
dom, France, and Germany, to intensify the 
search for peace. Many fundamental dif- 
ferences remain. But I urge the parties to 
seize this chance for a settlement. If they 
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achieve peace, the United States will be 
there with our friends and allies to help se- 
cure it. 

All over the world, people yearn to live 
in peace. And that dream is becoming a re- 
ality. But our time is not free of peril. As 
the cold war gives way to the global village, 
too many people remain vulnerable to pov- 
erty, disease, and underdevelopment. And all 
of us who are exposed to ethnic and religious 
hatred, the reckless aggression of rogue 
states, terrorism, organized crime, drug traf- 
ficking, the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction. 

The emergence of the information and 
technology age has brought us all closer to- 
gether and given us extraordinary opportuni- 
ties to build a better future. But in our global 
village, progress can spread quickly, but trou- 
ble can, too. Trouble on the far end of town 
soon becomes a plague on everyone’s house. 
We can’t free our own neighborhoods from 
drug-related crime without the help of coun- 
tries where the drugs are produced. We can’t 
track down terrorists without assistance from 
other governments. We can’t prosper or pre- 
serve our environment unless sustainable de- 
velopment is a reality for all nations. And our 
vigilance alone can’t keep nuclear weapons 
stored half a world away from falling into the 
wrong hands. 

Nowhere is cooperation more vital than in 
fighting the increasingly interconnected 
groups that traffic in terror, organized crime, 
drug smuggling, and the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction. No one is immune: not 
the people of Japan, where terrorists unleash 
nerve gas in the subway and poison thou- 
sands; not the people of Latin America or 
Southeast Asia, where drug traffickers wield- 
ing imported weapons have murdered 
judges, journalists, police officers, and inno- 
cent passersby; not the people of Israel and 
France where hatemongers have blown up 
buses and trains full of children with suitcase 
bombs made from smuggled explosives; not 
the people of the former Soviet Union and 
Central Europe, where organized criminals 
seek to weaken new democracies and prey 
on decent, hard-working men and women; 
and not the people of the United States, 
where homegrown terrorists blew up a Fed- 
eral building in the heart of America and for- 
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eign terrorists tried to topple the World 
Trade Center and plotted to destroy the very 
hall we gather in today. 

These forces jeopardize the global trend 
toward peace and freedom, undermine frag- 
ile new democracies, sap the strength from 
developing countries, threaten our efforts to 
build a safer, more prosperous world. 

So today I call upon all nations to join us 
in the fight against them. Our common ef- 
forts can produce results. To reduce the 
threat of weapons of mass destruction, we 
are working with Russia to reduce our nu- 
clear arsenals by two-thirds. We supported 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and Belarus in remov- 
ing nuclear weapons from their soil. We 
worked with the states of the former Soviet 
Union to safeguard nuclear materials and 
convert them to peaceful use. North Korea 
has agreed to freeze its nuclear program 
under international monitoring. Many of the 
nations in this room succeeded in getting the 
indefinite extension of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

To stem the flow of narcotics and stop the 
spread of organized crime, we are cooperat- 
ing with many nations, sharing information, 
providing military support, _ initiating 
anticorruption efforts. And results are com- 
ing. With Colombian authorities, we have 
cracked down on the cartels that control the 
world’s cocaine market. Two years ago, they 
lived as billionaires beyond the law; now 
many are living as prisoners behind bars. 

To take on terrorists, we maintain strong 
sanctions against states that sponsor terror- 
ism and defy the rule of law, such as Iran, 
Iraq, Libya, and Sudan. We ask them today 
again to turn from that path. Meanwhile, we 
increase our own law enforcement efforts 
and our cooperation with other nations. 

Nothing we do will make us invulnerable, 
but we all can become less vulnerable if we 
work together. That is why today I am an- 
nouncing new initiatives to fight international 
organized crime, drug trafficking, terrorism, 
and the spread of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, initiatives we can take on our own and 
others we hope we will take together in the 
form of an international declaration to pro- 
mote the safety of the world’s citizens. 

First, the steps we will take: Yesterday, I 
directed our Government to identify and put 
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on notice nations that tolerate money laun- 
dering. Criminal enterprises are moving vast 
sums of ill-gotten gains through the inter- 
national financial system with absolute impu- 
nity. We must not allow them to wash the 
blood off profits from the sale of drugs from 
terror or organized crimes. Nations should 
bring their banks and financial systems into 
conformity with the international anti- 
money-laundering standards. We will work 
to help them to do so. And if they refuse, 
we will consider appropriate sanctions. Next, 
I directed our Government to identify the 
front companies and to freeze the assets of 
the largest drug ring in the world, the Cali 
cartel, to cut off its economic lifelines and 
to stop our own people from dealing un- 
knowingly with its companies. Finally, I have 
instructed the Justice Department to prepare 
legislation to provide our other agencies with 
the tools they need to respond to organized 
criminal activity. 

But because we must win this battle to- 
gether, I now invite every country to join in 
negotiating and endorsing a declaration on 
international crime and citizen safety, a dec- 
laration which would first include a no-sanc- 
tuary pledge, so that we could say together 
to organized criminals, terrorists, drug traf- 
fickers, and smugglers, “You have nowhere 
to run and nowhere to hide.” 

Second, a counterterrorism pact, so that 
we would together urge more states to ratify 
existing antiterrorism treaties and work with 
us to shut down the gray markets that outfit 
terrorists and criminals with firearms and 
false documents. 

Third, an antinarcotics offensive. The 
international drug trade poisons people, 
breeds violence, tears at the moral fabric of 
our society. We must intensify action against 
the cartels and the destruction of drug crops. 
And we, in consumer nations like the United 
States, must decrease demand for drugs. 

Fourth, an effective police force partner- 
ship. International criminal organizations tar- 
get nations whose law enforcement agencies 
lack the experience and capacity to stop 
them. To help police in the new democracies 
of Central Europe, Hungary and the United 
States established an international law en- 
forcement academy in Budapest. Now we 
should consider a network of centers all 
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around the world to share the latest crime- 
fighting techniques and technology. 

Fifth, we need an illegal arms and deadly 
materials control effort that we all participate 
in. A package the size of a child’s lunch bag 
held the poison gas used to terrorize Tokyo. 
A lump of plutonium no bigger than a soda 
can is enough to make an atomic bomb. 
Building on efforts already underway with 
the states of the former Soviet Union and 
with our G—7 partners, we will seek to better 
account for, store, and safeguard materials 
with massive destructive power. We should 
strengthen the Biological Weapons Conven- 
tion, pass the comprehensive test ban treaty 
next year, and ultimately eliminate the deadly 
scourge of land mines. We must press other 
countries and our own Congress to ratify the 
Chemical Weapons Convention and to inten- 
sify our efforts to combat the global illegal 
arms network that fuels terrorism, equips 
drug cartels, and prolongs deadly conflicts. 
This is a full and challenging agenda, but we 
must complete it, and we must do it together. 

Fifty years ago, as the conference that gave 
birth to the United Nations got underway in 
San Francico, a young American war hero 
recorded his impressions of that event for a 
newspaper. “The average GI in the street 
doesn’t seem to have a very clear-cut concep- 
tion of what this meeting’s about,” wrote the 
young John F. Kennedy. But one bemedaled 
Marine sergeant gave the general reaction 
when he said, “I don’t know much about 
what’s going on, but if they just fix it so we 
don’t have to fight anymore, they can count 
me in. 

Well, the United Nations has not ended 
war, but it has made it less likely and helped 
many nations to turn from war to peace. The 
United Nations has not stopped human suf- 
fering, but it has healed the wounds and 
lengthened the lives of millions of human 
beings. The United Nations has not banished 
repression or poverty from the Earth, but it 
has advanced the cause of freedom and pros- 
perity on every continent. The United Na- 
tions has not been all that we wished it would 
be, but it has been a force for good and a 
bulwark against evil. 

So at the dawn of a new century so full 
of promise, yet plagued by peril, we still need 
the United Nations. And so, for another 50 
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years and beyond, you can count the United 
States in. 
Thank you very much. 


Norte: The President spoke at 10:30 a.m. in the 
General Assembly Hall at United Nations Head- 
quarters. In his remarks, he referred to United 
Nations General Assembly President Diogo 
Freitas do Amaral and United Nations Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With President Nelson 
Mandela of South Africa 

in New York City 

October 22, 1995 


President Clinton. Hello. Is everyone in? 

President Mandela. They're the only 
people who can order the President of a su- 
perpower around. [Laughter] 

President Clinton. Let me just begin by 
saying that it’s a great honor for me to have 
a chance to meet with my friend President 
Mandela again. He is a symbol of the best 
of what has occurred in the world in the last 
50 years, since the United Nations has been 
in existence. And we honor the progress 
South Africa has made and is making. We 
value our partnership and look forward to 
doing more together. 

I want to thank again the President for 
making it possible to establish the Gore- 
Mbeki commission so that we'll have a very 
high-level way of working together systemati- 
cally over the long run. And we are very ex- 
cited about it, and I’m looking forward to 
our meeting. 

President Mandela. [Inaudible|—is in 
power in South Africa, it is the duty of the 
new government to solve the problems facing 
the country and not to be pointing the fin- 
ger—fingers—at what happened before we 
came into power. But for the purpose of ap- 

reciating what the United States of America 

as done to facilitate the transformation that 
has taken place in our country and the trend 
of democracy, we must start from the point 
that we faced one of the brutal systems of 
racial oppression in our country. And the fact 
that in our anti-apartheid fight, we had the 
support of a country like the United States 
of America, strengthened the democratic 
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forces in our country and enabled us to win. 
It is in that spirit that I always look forward 
to meeting the President of the United States 
of America. And it is in that spirit that I’m 
going to have discussions with him. 


Thank you. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


President Clinton. Let me begin by say- 
ing it is a great honor for me to welcome 
my friend President Mandela back to the 
United States. He is a hero to so many people 
in our country because of his long fight for 
freedom and democracy and justice in South 
Africa. And on this 50th anniversary of the 
United Nations, I think we can fairly say that 
the example that he and his country have set 
really embodies the best of what the United 
Nations is trying to do throughout the world. 

Vice President Gore and Mr. Mbeki have 
established a remarkable commission where 
we're going to have a high-level, ongoing, sig- 
nificant partnership with South Africa. And 
I believe that this relationship is in good 
shape. And I look forward to making it better. 

And I’m delighted to welcome you here, 
Mr. President. Would you like to say any- 
thing before we let them ask a question or 
two? 

President Mandela. Thank you. We have 
had very good relations with the United 
States of America. I must point out that the 
first head of state to congratulate me when 
I came out of prison was the President of 
the United States of America at the time. 
And he invited me to this country. 

Our relations have deepened considerably 
since President Clinton took over power. He 
has helped us to ensure that democracy in 
our country is deeply entrenched. And it is 
always in that spirit that we think of him. 
And it is in that spirit that I’m here today 
to have these discussions with the President. 

I look forward to reaching agreement on 
a wide variety of issues. This has been my 
experience before in having discussions with 
him. And I have no reason to doubt whatso- 
ever that from this short meeting that we’re 
going to have, we'll come out stronger and 
more close to one another as never before. 

Thank you. 
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United Nations Funding 


Q. Mr. President, what makes you think 
the Republican Congress will be in any mood 
to give you the money to make up the back 
payments the U.S. owes the U.N.? 

President Mandela. Can you just repeat 
that? 

President Clinton. Excuse me. 

President Mandela. He was talking to 
you. I’m so sorry. Very sorry. I am very sorry. 

President Clinton. | wish you would an- 
swer that question. [Laughter] 

Q. Do you think they might—the money 
until 

President Clinton. Well, the Secretary of 
State and Ambassador Albright are working 
on that in the Congress now. There are some 
supporters of the United Nations in the Con- 
gress and the Republican Party. And again 
I say—you know, we're having this argument 
on another subject—I just believe America 
ought to be a good citizen. I think we ought 
to pay our bills. 

Now, we have made it clear that our con- 
tribution should be more commensurate with 
our share of the world’s wealth, and it will 
be. We have made it clear that there have 
to be reforms in the United Nations, and 
we're working hard on that. But I don’t think 
the United States wants to be known as the 
biggest deadbeat in the U.N. That’s not the 
kind of reputation I think we should cul- 
tivate. And we are still the largest contributor 
to the United Nations, but we ought to pay 
our obligations. I was raised to believe we 
should pay our obligations. I was raised to 
believe the United States set a standard for 
the world in honoring its obligations. And I 
do not believe that we should depart from 
that now. I worked hard to get our arrears 
paid back in a disciplined, regular way, and 
the Secretary of State and Ambassador 
Albright will be working with Congress to see 
if we can do that. 


Cuba 


Q. Mr. President, if President Mandela 
was able to speak to the apartheid govern- 
ment when he came out of prison, why is 
it the United States can’t talk to Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro? 
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President Clinton. He was speaking to 
his own country and his own country trying 
to change his own country. 

We have a Cuban Democracy Act which 
sets the framework of our relationship. And 
we have a mechanism within which we have 
dealt with the Cubans on matters of common 
concern for some years now. And that mech- 
anism has operated since I’ve been Presi- 
dent. And the Cuban Democracy Act pro- 
vides for a measured improvement of our re- 
lationships in direct response to measured 
steps by the Cubans moving toward greater 
freedom and openness and democracy. And 
we have taken some steps in the last few days, 
as you know, to try to open contacts and to 
try to facilitate travel by Cuban-Americans 
to go see their families. So we’re moving in 
a direction that we can continue to move in 
if Cuba continues to move in that direction. 

I think the Cuban Democracy Act and its 
framework sets a good way of seeing this rela- 
tionship mature when there are changes in 
Cuba that warrant it. 


Norte: The President spoke at 12:20 p.m. at the 
United States Mission to the United Nations. In 
his remarks, he referred to Executive Deputy 
President Thabo Mbeki of South Africa. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Remarks at a United Nations 
Luncheon in New York City 


October 22, 1995 


Mr. Secretary-General, first, on behalf of 
all of us here present, let me thank you for 
your hospitality. But far more important, I 
thank you for your leadership, your energy, 
your resolve, and the vision of the United 
Nations and the world for the next 50 years 
that you have just painted for us. To be sure, 
the United Nations will face greater de- 
mands, but the potential for doing greater 
good is there as well. And we believe that 
your leadership has played a very important 
role in bringing us to this point. 

This morning, I was able to speak about 
many of the specific activities of the United 
Nations and some that I hope we will under- 
take in the future. At this luncheon, I would 
just like to thank you for something that has 
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been done by the United Nations in the last 
couple of years that I believe has been also 
very important. And that is the effort that 
you have made through the international 
conferences sponsored by the U.N. to change 
the way we think and to deepen our under- 
standing. 

From Rio to Vienna to Copenhagen to 
Cairo to Beijing, you have brought the peo- 
ples of the world together to help us to learn 
about one another and to change the way 
we think about the present and the way we 
imagine the future. And that, in the end, may 
be the most important legacy of the last few 
years. 

Finally, let me say to you, Mr. Secretary- 
General, and to all of you here present, it 
has been a profound honor for the United 
States to host the U.N. for these last 50 years. 
We know that from time to time, because 
of the differences between our nations, dur- 
ing the cold war and in other ways, it has 
not always been easy for other countries to 
have the United States as the host. But we 
have always tried to provide here at the U.N., 
notwithstanding the differences among coun- 
tries from time to time, a haven where all 
the members can come, have their say, and 
be weighed in the court of public opinion. 

I would say to you that we here in the 
United States still treasure the opportunity 
that was given to us 50 years ago to be the 
host of the United Nations. We have bene- 
fited from it in ways that even our own citi- 
zens are often unaware. And we hope that 
the next 50 years will be an even richer, more 
profoundly successful endeavor by all of us 
because of what we have learned by working 
together in this last half century. 

I'd like to conclude by offering a toast to 
the Secretary-General and to the United Na- 
tions. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 1:15 
p-m. at the United Nations Headquarters. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 
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Message to the Congress on 
Sanctions Against Narcotics 
Traffickers of the Cali Cartel 
October 21, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 240(b) of the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act, 
50 U.S.C. 1703(b) and section 301 of the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1631, I 
hereby report that I have exercised my statu- 
tory authority to declare a national emer- 
gency in response to the unusual and extraor- 

inary threat posed to the national security, 
foreign policy, and economy of the United 
States by the actions of significant foreign 
narcotics traffickers centered in Colombia 
and to issue an Executive order that: 
blocks all property and interests in prop- 
erty in the United States or within the 
possession or control of United States 
persons of significant foreign narcotics 
traffickers centered in Colombia des- 
ignated in the Executive order or other 
persons designated pursuant thereto; 
and 
prohibits any transaction or dealing by 
United States persons or within the 
United States in property of the persons 
designated in the Executive order or 
other persons designated pursuant 
thereto. 

In the Executive order (copy attached) I 
have designated four significant foreign nar- 
cotics traffickers who are principals in the 
so-called Cali cartel in Colombia. I have also 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
consultation with the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of State, to designate additional 
foreign persons who play a significant role 
in international narcotics trafficking centered 
in Colombia or who materially support such 
trafficking, and other persons determined to 
be oem or controlled by or to act for or 
on behalf of designated persons, whose prop- 
erty or transactions or dealings in property 
in the United States or with United States 
persons shall be subject to the prohibitions 
contained in the order. 
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I have authorized these measures in re- 
sponse to the relentless threat posed by sig- 
nificant foreign narcotics traffickers centered 
in Colombia to the national security, foreign 
policy, and economy of the United States. 

Narcotics production has grown substan- 
tially in recent years. Potential cocaine pro- 
duction—a majority of which is bound for 
the United States—is approximately 850 
metric tons per year. Narcotics traffickers 
centered in Colombia have exercised control 
over more than 80 percent of the cocaine 
entering the United States. 

Narcotics trafficking centered in Colombia 
undermines dramatically the health and well- 
being of United States citizens as well as the 
domestic economy. Such trafficking also 
harms trade and commercial relations be- 
tween our countries. The penetration of le- 
gitimate sectors of the Colombian economy 
by the so-called Cali cartel has frequently 
permitted it to corrupt various institutions of 
Colombian government and society and to 
disrupt Colombian commerce and economic 
development. 

The economic impact and corrupting fi- 
nancial influence of such narcotics trafficking 
is not limited to Colombia but affects com- 
merce and finance in the United States and 
beyond. United States law enforcement au- 
thorities estimate that the traffickers are re- 
sponsible for the repatriation of $4.7 to $7 
billion in illicit drug profits from the United 
States to Colombia annually, some of which 
is invested in ostensibly legitimate busi- 
nesses. Financial resources of that mag- 
nitude, which have been illicitly generated 
and injected into the legitimate channels of 
international commerce, threaten the integ- 
rity of the domestic and international finan- 
cial systems on which the economies of many 
nations now rely. 

For all of these reasons, I have determined 
that the actions of significant narcotics traf- 
fickers centered in Colombia, and the unpar- 
alleled violence, corruption, and harm that 
they cause in the United States and abroad, 
constitute an unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the national security, foreign policy, 
and economy of the United States. I have, 
accordingly, declared a national emergency 
in response to this threat. 
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The measures I am taking are designed 
to deny these traffickers the benefit of any 
assets subject to the jurisdiction of the Unit- 
ed States and to prevent United States per- 
sons from engaging in any commercial des - 
ings with them, their front companies, and 
their agents. These measures demonstrate 
firmly and decisively the commitment of the 
United States to end the scourge that such 
traffickers have wrought upon society in the 
United States and beyond. The magnitude 
and dimension of the current problem war- 
rant utilizing all available tools to wrest the 
destructive hold that these traffickers have 
on society and governments. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 21, 1995. 


NoTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on October 23. 


The President’s News Conference 
With President Boris Yeltsin of 
Russia in Hyde Park, New York 
October 23, 1995 


President Clinton. We don’t have pre- 
pared statements, but we will each make a 
very brief statement and then we'll take a 
couple of questions. 

This was our eighth visit as heads of state. 
It was a good and productive one which em- 
phasized the stability and the strength of the 
partnership between the United States and 
Russia. 

We spent the vast majority of our time dis- 
cussing Bosnia, and we reached complete 
agreement about how we would work to- 
gether for peace there. We reached agree- 
ment on the importance of the involvement 
of Russia and the other Contact Group part- 
ners in the peace process. On the question 
of what our roles would be in the implemen- 
tation of a peace agreement, we made some 
progress, and we agreed that our representa- 
tives, Secretary Perry and Minister Grachev, 
would continue to work on this in the coming 
days, literally in just a matter of days. 

We discussed a number of other issues. 
I think I should mention three very briefly. 
First, we agreed that we would both push 
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hard for the ratification of START II. Sec- 
ond, we agreed that we would continue our 
close cooperation on nuclear security, and we 
have a statement that we have already agreed 
on prepared by our experts which will be re- 
leased today. And finally, we agreed—and 
this is very, very important—that we would 
work together to succeed in getting a zero- 
yield comprehensive test ban treaty next 
year. This is a major, major step, and it dra- 
matically increases the chances of our success 
for a sweeping comprehensive test ban treaty 
in 1996. And I want to thank President 
Yeltsin for that. 

Mr. President. 

President Yeltsin. Dear ladies and gentle- 
men, dear journalists: I want to say, first of 
all, that when I came here to the United 
States for this visit at the invitation of the 
President of the United States, Bill Clinton, 
I did not at that time have the degree of 
optimism with which I now am departing. 

And this is all due to you because, coming 
from my statement yesterday in the United 
Nations, and if you looked at the press re- 
ports, one could see that what you were writ- 
ing was that today’s meeting with President 
Bill Clinton was going to be a disaster. 
[Laughter] Well, now for the first time, I can 
tell you that you’re a disaster. [Laughter] 

President Clinton. Be sure you get the 
right attribution there. [Laughter] 

President Yeltsin. This proves that our 
partnership is not calculated for one year or 
for 5 years but for years and years to come— 
tens of years, for a century; that we’re 
friends, and that it’s only together, together 
we're going to be trying to solve not only 
our joint bilateral issues but issues affecting 
the whole world. 

How many journalists’ brains are used to 
constantly try to figure out what kinds of dif- 
ferent versions and options the two Presi- 
dents are going to try to come up with re- 
garding Bosnia? I can’t say that your brains 
turned out to be useless—[laughter|—of 
course, you also helped us, and we are grate- 
ful. And so you did help us because when 
Bill and I sat down to look at the different 
options, we used even some of your seem- 
ingly most unbelievable options. [Laughter] 

Bill said also that we agreed on nuclear 
disarmament. We agreed on a whole host of 
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issues, not just those that affect our two 
countries but that affect all the countries of 
the world. Bill neglected to say we also came 
to terms on the flank limits that have been 
placed. And I want to say a big, big thank- 
you to Bill for supporting us so strongly on 
this score. 

I want to say a big, big thank-you, Bill, 
for inviting me here to this most magnificent 
site. If all of you look around you, look be- 
hind you—the most incredible scenery—you 
will find this a most lovely place to host such 
a meeting. I want to thank Bill from the bot- 
tom of my heart, to bow my head before all 
of the people, the people who work here, 
who support this wonderful museum, the 
staff who made this visit so wonderful, all 
of you who support not only the museum 
but also the persona, the personality of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the one who was a personal- 
ity not only for the United States but for all 
the peoples of the world for all time. I do 
want to bow my head and thank all of you 
for this wonderful occasion. 

So with this, I want to stop with my intro- 
ductory remarks. We'll have just a couple of 
questions. And as soon as we start we're 
going to finish, so very short. First question 
to the President of the United States. 


Bosnia 

Q. Mr. President, could you tell us what 
progress 

Q. Could you tell us 

Q. Could you tell us, Mr. President— 
President Yeltsin, are Russians now willing 
to work under the command and control of 
NATO in a peacekeeping mission in Bosnia? 
And then a followup for President Clinton. 

President Clinton. I understand that, but 
let me just say first, we agreed that it was 
important for Russia to participate in the im- 
plementation of the agreement. We dis- 
cussed some specifics on which we were in 
accord and some on which we agreed that 
we had to let our defense experts work. And 
we decided that we would say nothing here 
which would make their work any harder 
than it already is. 


Russia-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. Clinton, as the Russian press, we’d 
like to ask you the following question. You 
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were saying that not only has it not caved 
in, our partnership has not caved in but it 
has become stronger and better. Does that 
indicate that Russia and the United States 
will be for the future generations the guaran- 
tor of peace, that there will be no wars? 

President Yeltsin. With the faith of two 
big Presidents like us, our faith is getting 
stronger. And with this faith, it means that 
we have decided that there shall be no dis- 
agreement between our two countries, that 
our partnership will, in fact, be strengthened, 
and having this faith means that we will move 
into the future toward peace, either with no 
war or a minimum of war. 


Bosnia 


Q. Could we get the answer to President 
Yeltsin’s original question, and that is wheth- 
er or not he could ever accept the idea of 
Russian forces being under a NATO com- 
mand? And for those of us in this country 
who've followed this dispute, it is difficult to 
understand how you could have made 
progress given how different your positions 
have been in the past, and especially after 
what you said at the United Nations yester- 
day. 

President Yeltsin. We agreed today that 
Russian armed forces will participate in these 
operations. But how they go about doing it 
is the affair of the military; it is not a question 
for us two Presidents. We have done our task. 


Russia-U.S. Relations 


Q. How would you characterize, President 
Yeltsin, the way the talks went today, as a 
whole, in general? 

President Yeltsin. When I came here I 
thought we were going to have very, very 
tough meetings. I was not looking forward 
to the very difficult, complicated discussions. 
I had a lot of apprehensions. However, on 
my way here, I flew into Paris, had detailed 
talks with Jacques Chirac. On the phone I 
had discussions with Helmut Kohl. I met also 
very actively with other leaders. President 
Bill Clinton was very active in meeting with 
world leaders. 

And in spite of the forecasts that said that 
this would be a breakdown, that this would 
not be a success, this turns out to be today 
the friendliest meeting, the best meeting, the 
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most understandable meeting, not only for 
each other but for all the people of the world. 

And we discussed individual positions; 
then we arrived at common positions. And 
I must say that this kind of meeting is not 
an official summit, it is a working meeting; 
but this most successful working meeting is 
worthy of meetings that would last hundreds 
of days, and these big issues, global issues, 
that affect the lives of all the peoples on this 
planet. 

President Clinton. Ill take one more 
question, but I’d like to say something about 
your question as well. If I could speak di- 
rectly to the Russian people, I would say that 
the United States and Russia have estab- 
lished an important partnership. It’s a part- 
nership of mutual respect, based on a shared 
commitment to democracy, a shared commit- 
ment to working for the prosperity of the 
Russian people, and ultimately a partnership 
which helps us both economically and, per- 
haps most important, working together to 
make the 21st century a time of greater peace 
and greater freedom and greater prosperity 
for all the people of the world. 

That is the larger truth in which all these 
issues should be seen. That is why we have 
made such remarkable progress in dealing 
with the nuclear issues. There is no relation- 
ship between two human beings, much less 
two countries, with their own unique his- 
tories, their own unique aspirations, their 
own unique fears and understandings, that 
does not have occasional differences of opin- 
ion. That would happen in any friendship, 
in any marriage, in any business; certainly it 
will happen between two countries. But if 
we keep the larger truth in mind, we will 
be able to work together and sustain this 
partnership. And it is very important for our 
people and for the people of the world that 
we do so. 

Interpreter. Thank you very much. 

President Clinton. They cut it, sorry. 

President Yeltsin. Thank you. 

President Clinton. Well, I promised him 
one more. Go ahead. Boris—President 
Yeltsin insisted that an American have the 
last question, so go ahead. 

Q. Mr. President, members of your admin- 
istration said coming into this meeting that 
a Bosnia peacekeeping operation in which 
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Russian forces were not under NATO com- 
mand and control or there was some type 
of dual key arrangement wouldn’t work. Is 
that still the U.S. position? 

President Clinton. Our position is that 
we’re going to have an operation that works. 
We want Russia to be involved in it. We 
made some progress today consistent with 
both of our objectives, with neither side giv- 
ing up the things that were most important 
to it. We made some progress today on that. 
And we recognized that some of the things 
that needed to be decided neither of us could 
in good conscience decide without giving our 
military leaders the chance to work through 
that. So we agreed that this week—this 
week—our military leaders would keep 
working. 

That is all I can tell you; the more we say 
about it, the worse it will be. We are moving 
toward peace. The first and most important 
thing is, make peace in Bosnia. That has not 
been done yet. If that happens—and we 
hope it will, and we’ve agreed on that com- 
pletely, how we will approach it—then we 
have the responsibility to work together to 
make the peace work. And we will do that. 

President Yeltsin. I want to add, you are 
underestimating the Presidents of two such 
great powers. Maybe something didn’t quite 
reach you. Maybe you can’t quite figure out 
how we can solve it, but it came to us; it 
reached us. 


NoTE: The President’s 104th news conference 
began at 3:44 p.m. on the front steps of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt home. In his remarks, he referred 
to Russian Minister of Defense Pavel Grachev. 
President Yeltsin spoke in Russian, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 


Joint Statement With President 
Yeltsin on Nuclear Materials Security 


October 23, 1995 


Presidents Clinton and Yeltsin noted the 
importance they attach to ensuring the secu- 
rity of nuclear —- and nuclear mate- 
rials, maintaining effective control over them, 
and combating illegal trafficking in nuclear 
materials. They underscored their strong 
support for the efforts underway in the Rus- 
sian Federation and the United States to 
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achieve these objectives, including the rap- 
idly growing range of cooperative activities 
being pursued jointly by US and Russian ex- 

rts. The Presidents noted with satisfaction 
that bilateral and multilateral cooperation in 
these areas has grown rapidly over the past 
year and includes joint activities on law en- 
forcement, customs, intelligence liaison and 
on-the-ground cooperation to improve nu- 
clear materials security at ten sites, protect- 
ing tons of nuclear material. The Presidents 
also welcomed cooperative efforts to improve 
the security of nuclear weapons in transport 
or storage in connection with their dis- 
mantlement. 

The two Presidents welcomed the joint re- 
port on steps that have been accomplished 
and additional steps that should be taken to 
ensure the security of nuclear materials, pre- 
pared by the Gore-Chernomyrdin Commis- 
sion in implementation of the May 10 sum- 
mit declaration on nonproliferation. This re- 
port outlines current and planned U.S.-Rus- 
sian programs of bilateral cooperation that 
will result in broad improvements in nuclear 
materials security, including several impor- 
tant sites with weapons-usable nuclear mate- 
rial, increased security for nuclear weapons 
in connection with their dismantlement, and 
construction of a safe and secure long-term 
storage facility for fissile material from dis- 
mantled weapons. The Presidents endorsed 
speedy implementation of these plans and di- 
rected that they be expanded and accelerated 
to the greatest extent possible. 


NOTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this statement. 


Remarks to the AFL-CIO 
Convention in New York City 
October 23, 1995 


The President. Thank you very much for 
the wonderful welcome. Thank you, Tom, for 
the great introduction. I wish I'd been here 
to hear it. [Laughter] But I appreciate it. 

You know, I’ve taken so many controversial 
positions in the last 3 years, I thought I’d 
come here and tell you what you ought to 
do in this election. [Laughter] You should 
elect—listen to this—you ought to elect an 
Irish-American from the Bronx who comes 
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out of the Service Employees Union. [Laugh- 
ter] I just want you to know that whatever 
you do, I intend to be there with you every 
step of the way. And I know how important 
this is. [Applause] Thank you. 

Let me say before I get into my remarks, 
I have just come, as I think all of you know, 
from Hyde Park and a meeting with Presi- 
dent Yeltsin of Russia. We made a lot of 
progress today in agreeing to work toward 
peace in Bosnia, something that concerns 
every citizen of the world whose conscience 
has been shocked by all the children and 
other innocent people who have been killed 
there. 

We also agreed on working together, very 
importantly, to control the spread of nuclear 
materials, something that is a very serious 
problem in the aftermath of the cold war, 
to minimize the prospect that terrorists will 
ever be able to get small amounts of nuclear 
material and make bombs out of them. 

And finally, President Yeltsin agreed with 
me that we should go for the strongest pos- 
sible comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty 
next year. And that means we will probably 
get it, and the world will be much safer as 
a result of it. 

I know that you have—all of you—and I 
came here more than anything else just to 
thank you, because I know that you have 
waged a strong and passionate grassroots 
campaign for a year now to oppose the cuts 
in worker safety and job training, in edu- 
cation and health care, being considered in 
the Congress. The White House mailroom 
is jammed with postcards from union retir- 
ees. [Applause] Thank you. This may be the 
high-tech age, but you have got the Capitol 
Hill switchboards groaning with calls sa 
your members. And I say, send more. And 
I know that those ads you're running have 
gotten some Members of Congress suffering 
with heartburn. And we just need to pour 
it on a little more. I thank you for that. 

I come here today with a simple message: 
This is a very great country. You helped to 
make it that way. We're on the edge of a 
new century. We're living in a time of great 
change. No one can perceive clearly all the 
implications of that change. 

We know that we’ve moved from an indus- 
trial age to an information and technology 
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age, which, as all of you know in your own 
experience, even industry and agriculture is 
infused today with more technology. We 
know we have moved from the bipolar world 
of the cold war to a global village in which 
we have dreamed of new possibilities but also 
a lot of new vulnerabilities because of the 
changes that are going on. 

And we know we've got to somehow har- 
ness this change to benefit ordinary people 
in our country and throughout the world. We 
have to do it consistent with the basic values 
that made America great and that make life 
worth living, values that your movement em- 
bodies: a commitment to opportunity for 
every American; to the dignity of work; to 
the commitment that the family should be 
strengthened and children should be nur- 
tured and parents should be honored; a rec- 
ognition that we have to go forward or back- 
ward together and therefore it is crazy for 
us to be divided by race, by region, by in- 
come and any way that in any way saps our 
strength; and the determination to-keep this 
country the strongest nation on Earth. Those 
are the things which have animated the labor 
movement in the later half of the 20th cen- 
tury. And those are the values that will take 
us into the 21st century. 

Three years ago, you helped the American 
people to send me to Washington to uphold 
these values and to tum our economy 
around. I had a commitment to make the 
American dream real for all Americans in the 
21st century and to make sure that our coun- 
try would remain the strongest country in the 
world. I had a simple strategy to harness 
change to benefit all of us. I thought we 
needed to be faithful to the mainstream val- 
ues I just mentioned. I thought we needed 
a middle class economic strategy to grow the 
middle class and shrink the under class. I 
thought we needed a modern Government 
that would be less bureaucratic, more entre- 
preneurial, but still strong enough to take 
care of the business that the people need 
done. © 

The lion’s share of the credit belongs to 
you and the rest of the American people, but 
we're moving in the right direction. And I 
know that our policies had something to do 
with it. We’ve got 7% million new jobs in 
this country, after the slowest job growth in 
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the country since the Great Depression, in 
the 4 years before I took office. We've got 
2% million more homeowners, 2 million new 
small business people, the lowest combined 
rate of inflation and unemployment in 25 
years. Our country is safer and stronger. For 
the first time since the dawn of the nuclear 
age, there’s not a single solitary nuclear mis- 
sile pointed at the people of the United 
States of America. And I’m proud of that. 
And by the grace of God, from Northern Ire- 
land to Haiti, to the Middle East, now to 
Bosnia, the United States is a strong partner 
in pushing for peace. 

Maybe most important of all, this country 
seems to be slowly coming together around 
its values again. It’s hard to turn a great coun- 
try around, but when we get going in a cer- 
tain direction, we can make a real difference. 
In almost every State, in this great city where 
you're meeting, the crime rate is down; the 
murder rate is down; the welfare rolls are 
down; the food stamp rolls are down. Believe 
it or not, the poverty rate is down, and the 
teen pregnancy rate has dropped for 2 years 
in a row. America is coming back and moving 
together. 

And we proved you could do it together. 
Instead of just condemning the Government 
the way my predecessors did, we made a 
partnership with the Federal employees, and 
in a balanced and fair and disciplined way, 
we tried to downsize the Government so that 
this big Government attack is a myth today. 
But we left our Government strong enough 
for the employees that are there to do their 
jobs. And we just didn’t throw anybody on 
the street; we gave them good buyout provi- 
sions. We tried to protect their retirement. 
We treated them and their families with de- 
cency and the honor and the respect they 
were entitled to after the years they had 
served the United States of America. And 
that’s the way this ought to be done every- 
where. 

Let me tell you what the Federal employ- 
ees are doing—just a few things. I could talk 
all day about it. But Federal employees work- 
ing in the Commerce Department, in the Ex- 
oer Bank, in other areas, have 

elped to create good jobs, many of them 
union jobs, in America by increasing our ex- 
ports 4 percent, 10 percent, and 16 percent 
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this year, in the last 3 years. A lot of that 
was done because of aggressive actions by 
people who work for the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The Federal Emergency Management 
Agency—we've had as many natural disasters 
to deal with in the last 3 years as any time 
I can remember. And it is probably the most 
popular arm of the Federal Government be- 
cause the Federal employees have been 
there in a timely, aggressive, effective fashion 
when they were needed, whether it was for 
floods in the Middle West or fires and earth- 
quakes in the West or anything else. And I 
am proud of that. 

And let me tell you something I’m espe- 
cially proud of. Business Week magazine, 
which is hardly an arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the Democratic Party, every year 
gives awards to businesses that perform at 
the highest level of efficiency in a number 
of categories. And one of their categories is 
for customer service over the telephone. So 
the businesses that compete, for example, are 
Southwest Airlines or L. L. Bean or, you 
know, anybody that you call on the tele- 
phone. You know who won this year? The 
Social Security Administration of the Federal 
Government won that award. 

These Federal employees operate a Medi- 
care program that has a 2 percent administra- 
tive cost, lower than any private insurance 
program in the United States of America, 
something you rarely hear about in the de- 
bate going on in Congress today. They have 
implemented a crime bill that’s putting 
100,000 police on the streets of America, and 
they're ine it on time and under budget. 
They have implemented the motor voter law, 
the family leave law, both those things that 
you helped to get. 

They have been able to be much tougher 
in capturing large quantities of drugs before 
they come into this country. Without going 
into a bunch of immigrant bashing, they have 
been able to in a disciplined way strengthen 
our ability to reduce the problems of illegal 
immigration in the United States. And they 
have fought discrimination, something that 
was out of fashion for the Federal Govern- 
ment to do until this administration came in. 
And I thank them for it. 
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And guess what? We've been able to prove 
you can grow the economy and be decent 
to working people, something that the people 
who were there before and the people who 
are in the Congress today in dominant posi- 
tions apparently don’t believe. If you look at 
what’s happened—and I’m sure Tom men- 
tioned a lot of this—but when we repealed 
my predecessors’ anti-union Executive or- 
ders that denied American workers their 
rights from private industry to public service, 
it didn’t hurt the economy. The economy got 
better, not worse. When we said in no uncer- 
tain terms that you ought to have a fair, de- 
cent, effective NLRB, and we did our best 
to provide that, the economy got better, not 
worse. It didn’t undermine the American 
economy. 

When we refused to go along with repeal- 
ing Davis-Bacon and the service contract law, 
the economy didn’t collapse; it helped to cre- 
ate more high-wage jobs, not fewer. And 
when we began to crack down on sweatshops 
where unscrupulous employers make illegal 
immigrants work in prison-like conditions, 
depriving them of the minimum wage, over- 
time pay, a safe workplace and the right to 
organize, it will make us stronger, not weak- 
er. 

And when we have refused to go along 
with the attempts of some people to weaken 
our ability to provide a safe workplace, it has 
not weakened the economy; it has helped to 
make the American economy stronger. It is 
time we accepted a fundamental lesson: 
Treating working people in a decent, fair, hu- 
mane, enlightened way gives you a stronger 
American economy, not a weaker one. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Thank you. 

Now, we do have some real challenges be- 
fore us. You and I know that this recovery’s 
benefits have not been spread evenly to all 
Americans. We know that we've been in a 
time of increasing inequality. By the way, this 
is what usually happens when you move from 
one economic model to another. When we 
move from the agricultural age to the indus- 
trial age, the labor movement grew up be- 
cause there were so many people who were 
being exploited, not benefiting from the ben- 
efits of the new industrial age. So whenever 
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you change in a huge way the way people 
work and live and relate to each other and 
the rest of the world, some will be well-posi- 
tioned and do well; others will not be. 

That’s why people need to come together, 
because you know in the end you cannot sus- 
tain progress unless everybody can benefit. 
That’s one of the big reasons we had the 
Great Depression, because people did not 
understand that everybody had to have a 
stake in the future in order for free enter- 
prise to flourish. 

And so we have that happening today, 
where people who are well-positioned tend 
to do well; others work harder for less and 
become more insecure. There are some fun- 
damental things we have to do about it. First 
and most elementally, it is high time we raise 
the minimum wage. It is wrong—[applause]. 
Thank you. If we do not do that, next year 
the minimum wage will reach a 40-year low 
in purchasing power. That is not my idea of 
the 21st century America I want our children 
and grandchildren to live in. I want us to 
go up together. 

It also will be good business. People will 
have more money to consume, and people 
who are presently out of the work force will 
be attracted to get back into it. There is no 
evidence, no evidence, and I have read all 
the studies—at least I’ve read fair summaries 
of all the studies. I don’t want to—{laugh- 
ter|—there is no evidence that the minimum 
wage, a modest increase in the minimum 
wage, will cause unemployment. There is 
every evidence that it will strengthen Amer- 
ica and bring us together. 

The second thing I think we need to do 
is to make some changes that recognize that 
there is a fundamental difference in the na- 
ture of unemployment today and unemploy- 
ment 30 years ago. The unemployment com- 
pensation system, the whole setup was de- 
signed for people who were laid off when 
there was a slowdown and then picked right 
back up by their employers when the econ- 
omy picked up again. It was designed to give 
people a way to just get by until they got 
called back. 

As recently as 30 years ago, 80 percent— 
85 percent of the people who were laid off 
and collected unemployment were called 
back to the same job jae which they were 
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laid off. Today, over 80 percent of the people 
who are laid off are not called back to the 
same job from which they are laid off. All 
of you know that. Therefore, I have proposed 
having the Labor Department, working with 
the Education Department, create a “GI bill 
for America’s workers,” which consolidates 
all of our training programs, puts more 
money into it, and gives every person who 
loses a job a right to get a voucher to take 
to the program that you want, whether it’s 
a union apprenticeship program, a union 
training program, the local community col- 
lege. Whatever is best needed for the people 
that are unemployed, they ought to have it. 
And I think we ought to do it immediately. 

The second thing that we ought to do— 
if we're going to have a tax cut we ought 
to target it to working families and what they 
need the most, which is help raising their 
children, paying for their child care, and get- 
ting an education. So I think we ought to 
have a tax deduction for the cost of all edu- 
cation after high school. Now, that would 
help working people a lot. That would help. 

The third thing I will say is—and I know 
we have sometimes disagreed on this—I be- 
lieve that we win when we expand trade. So 
it’s not enough to have more free trade, 
which I favor, we also have to have more 
fair trade. That’s what the Japanese auto 
agreement was about. And thank you, Owen 
Bieber, for supporting us and for finally giv- 
ing us a chance to crack some of those mar- 
kets that have been denied American work- 
ers for too long. And we're going to keep 
doing things like that all the way down. 

Against that background, this is how I 
think you ought to see this balanced budget 
fight. What has worked for us the last 2'2 
years? Mainstream values, work and family 
and responsibility and community and treat- 
ing people with dignity, all people, without 
regard to their race or their region or income; 
believing that you have to lift working people 
up if you want other people to do well: That 
has worked for us. What’s worked for us? 
Middle class economics, help the small busi- 
ness people, help the entrepreneurs, also 
help to grow the middle class working people 
and shrink the under class: That’s what 
works. That’s what is at stake in this budget 
battle. 
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This is not—I want to say this, and I want 
you to go home and tell everybody you know 
this—this is not a battle about balancing the 
budget. That has nothing to do with what 
is going on in Washington today. I gave the 
Congress a balanced budget. You’d be better 
off if we could balance the budget. When 
we quadrupled the debt in 12 years before 
I showed up, what happened? We had to 
spend more and more money on interest on 
the debt. We had less and less money to in- 
vest in worker training, in new technology, 
and the kinds of things that will grow the 
economy, raise incomes, educate our chil- 
dren. 

It would be a good thing to do. But we 
have to do that, like everything else, consist- 
ent with our values and our objectives. That 
is what is at stake. It is, what kind of America 
are we going to live in? 

I’ve given the Congress a balanced budget. 
It cuts all kinds of spending. It eliminates 
hundreds of programs. But it increases our 
investment in education, in technology, in re- 
search. It protects instead of hurts the old, 
the poor, the disabled, the little children on 
Medicare and Medicaid. It supports invest- 
ment in worker safety and in a clean environ- 
ment and in the kinds of national treasures 
that we share together. That is the kind of 
balanced budget we need. 

And that is what I want to talk to you 
about. I am not about to do something that 
I think will prevent us from doing what I 
ran for President to do: giving every Amer- 
ican a shot at the American dream and mak- 
ing sure this is the strongest, finest country 
in the world in the 2lst century. I am not 
going to do that. And you shouldn’t put up 
with it. You shouldn’t put up with it. 

Now, here’s what I mean. I’m going to give 
you the 10 greatest hits or so of this present 
budget. This is not the Letterman show, and 
so it won’t all be funny. You may have to 
laugh a couple of times to keep from crying, 
but here’s what this is really about. Here’s 
what the real contract is. 

We all say we believe in honoring our par- 
ents for what they have done for us. And 
Medicare is a way of honoring our parents. 
We have to slow the rate of growth of medi- 
cal inflation. We have to secure the Medicare 
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Trust Fund. I presented a budget which will 
do that. 

We have to recognize that health care is 
changing. I have no problem with giving sen- 
iors the option to join managed care plans 
if they can get lower costs or better services. 
I think we should do that. I’m sympathetic 
with doctors and hospitals and their need to 
have some changes in the law so they can 
work together to compete with insurance 
companies to provide managed care. I’m not 
against that. But I'll tell you what I am 
against. I’m against this budget that was 
passed that, believe it or not, makes it easier 
to commit waste, fraud, and abuse. When the 
Federal Government says up to 10 percent 
of the money may be wasted, they passed 
a budget to make it easier to commit waste, 
fraud, and abuse but harder for the poorest, 
the oldest, and the sickest seniors to make 
sure their health care needs are met. That 
is wrong. I don’t like it. I won’t support it. 
And if it passes, I will veto it. It is wrong. 

I want to talk to you about the Medicaid 
program. There’s a lot of AFSME workers 
here who work in health care institutions that 
depend upon Medicaid. New York City has 
a whole health care network that depends 
not just on Medicare but Medicaid. Most 
people think Medicaid is the welfare health 
program. Let me tell you—70 percent of the 
Medicaid money goes to the elderly and the 
disabled for nursing home care, for in-home 
care, for physician care. Thirty percent of the 
Medicaid money does go to poor people, not 
all of them on welfare, some of them even 
working for very poor wages. And most of 
that money goes to take care of the little chil- 
dren. Over one in five children in the United 
States of America is eligible for Medicaid 
help for health care. And all those kids, they 
may not be in your family, but they’re your 
kids. And 20 years from now, they're either 
going to be in jail or in school or in the work- 
place. And they’re going to be a big part of 
our future. And I don’t know about you, but 
when I retire, I want them out there working, 
making lots of money, taking care of me. And 
I want to take care of their health right now. 

So my idea of the 21st century is not a 
Medicaid program that takes away the money 
that helps the poorest seniors to pay their 
part of the Medicare program. That's right; 
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they get rid of it, $10 billion. We help the 
poorest old folks pay their copays. We help 
them pay the fees they owe under Medicare 
because they don’t have any money. There’s 
a lot of old folks out there. There’s folks still 
living on $300 a month. This budget takes 
it all away. And there’s been a study which 
estimates that it may take at least a million 
elderly people out of the Medicare program. 

I was in Texas the other night at a fund- 
raiser, and a doctor came up to me. A doctor 
came up to me, and he said, “You keep fight- 
ing on this.” He said, “I’ve been a doctor 
a long time. I remember when I did not have 
any older patients, before Medicare, before 
Medicaid, when I had no older patients, be- 
cause older people were too proud to come 
to the doctor if they couldn’t pay their bills. 
So a lot of them just stayed home and got 
sick and died.” It is wrong. I will not put 
up with it. It is not right. And you shouldn't 
put up with it either. It is not right. It is 
not right. 

I want to tell you one more thing about 
this Medicaid plan. It says, “Oh, we’re going 
to block-grant this to the States. We’re going 
to get these terrible Federal rules and regula- 
tions out of the State’s hair.” I was a Gov- 
ernor for 12 years. I used to sing that song. 
[Laughter] } believe in that. 

Our administration—don’t you let anybody 
tell you this is about State’s rights—our ad- 
ministration has given more waivers, more 
freedom to get out from under Federal rules 
to State governments to experiment with 
moving people from welfare to work or serv- 
ing more people, getting health insurance to 
more people, than the last two administra- 
tions combined. More in 2'4 years than they 
did in 12 years. This is not about giving the 
States flexibility. 

But let me tell you the kind of things they 
want to let the States do and what they don’t 
want to let the States do, and it will tell you 
what’s really behind this. They've adopted 
their Medicaid programs. And among other 
things, they say that the State ought to get 
Medicaid block-granted and they ought to 
have the right to get rid of the so-called 
spousal impoverishment rule. That’s Govern- 
ment language. You know what that means? 
That means if an elderly couple lived to be 
78 years old and they've been married 50 
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years and they’re living on their Social Secu- 
rity and one of them gets so sick that he or 
she needs to go in the nursing home, they 
want to give back to the State governments 
the right to tell the one that doesn’t go to 
the nursing home, “You want your wife or 
your husband to get any help? You've got 
to sell your car, sell your house, clean out 
your bank account, give it to us, and then 
we'll give you a little help. We don’t know 
how you're going to live.” I don’t like that. 
That is not my idea of the 21st century I 
want to live in. 

But you know what? In the next breath, 
do you know what they did? They took away 
from the States—they say, “We’re going to 
give you lots of flexibility and a little less 
money. And we want you to run it however 
you want to, but, oh, oh, there’s one thing 
you've been doing we're not going to let you 
do anymore. Right now you can bargain with 
the drug companies to get the lowest possible 
price for drugs for elderly people and little 
kids. And we’re not going to let you do that 
anymore, because the drug companies don’t 
want us to. So I’m sorry, you will have to 
do more with less money, but here’s some- 
thing you can’t do.” I don’t know about you, 
but I don’t get driving up the price of drugs 
and driving old folks into the poor house. 
I don’t think that’s right. That’s not the 
America I want to live in. And I’m going to 
do everything I can to stop it. And I want 
you to help me. 

Now, I want to talk to you about education. 
Everybody's for education. You ask anybody 
in the Congress, are you for education? They 
say, absolutely. But you’ve always got to ask 
the next question; the first question is never 
enough. I'll tell you—you know the best story 
I know about that—you know, there’s a— 
this minister was sort of a—not a very effec- 
tive minister, and people would go to sleep 
in his sermons. And he was overcome, and 
he prayed day-in and day-out for inspiration 
so he could finally give a barn-burning ser- 
mon and everybody would stand up. And 
their hearts would be purified, and their spir- 
itual zeal would be great. 

So he worked so hard on this. And he 
showed up, and he gave the sermon of his 
life. And people were stomping and clapping 
and even in this staid church were shouting 
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amen. And he got to the final line of his ser- 
mon; he said, “I want everybody that wants 
to go to heaven to stand up.” And the whole 
congregation stood up, except one woman 
that hadn’t missed church in 45 years. And 
he was crestfallen. He said, “Sister Jones, 
don’t you want to go to heaven when you 
die?” And she leapt up, she said, “I’m sorry, 
I thought you were trying to get up a load 
to go right now.” [Laughter] 

So you always got to ask the next question. 
Everybody’s for education. Our budget bal- 
ances the budget and increases our invest- 
ment in education by $40 billion—by $40 bil- 
lion over 7 years—by making choices and set- 
ting priorities. Why? Because if 22 percent 
of the kids in this country are poor enough 
to be on Medicaid, they need a little extra 
help through Head Start to get off to a good 
start in school, because a lot of schools are 
too poor to have the class sizes they need 
or the computers we want them to have; be- 
cause a lot of kids are in danger going to 
and from school, and we need to give schools 
more help to remain safe and drug-free; be- 
cause we want to make it possible for every- 
body to go to college. 

When I ran for President, I came here and 
I made a specific commitment. I said if you 
will vote for me and get me elected, I'll do 
everything I can to cut the cost of college 
loans, to improve the repayment on college 
loans, and then to be tougher on people who 
default. We cut the default rate in half, but 
we also cut the cost of college loans. We 
made repayment easier. And to boot, we 
added more scholarships. 

And enrollment is going up, but nowhere 
near what we need. I want every middle class 
family in this country and every poor family 
in this country to be able to send their kids 
to college. And I don’t want anybody ever 
from now on to have to walk away from a 
college education because of the cost. That’s 
my idea of the 21st century. 

So when the Congress presents a budget 
that says, no, it’s all right if several thousand 
more kids—20, 30, whatever it is—more kids 
don’t get to go to Head Start and we have 
to remove them; it’s all right if we don’t help 
as many schools with safe and drug-free pro- 
grams as we were; it’s all right if a whole 
lot of schools now can’t use that money for 
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their poor kids for the smaller classes and 
the computers; it’s okay if because the people 
that lost money on the direct loan program, 
the special interests, want their money back, 
so we're just going to kill this program that 
the Government's running that’s got lower 
cost college loans and better repayment 
terms. We’re going to get rid of that, and 
to boot, we'll get rid of somewher ~~ >tween 
150,000 and 380,000 scholarships. I don’t 
know about you folks, that is not the kind 
of America I want for the 21st century. And 
I'm going to do everything I can to stop it. 
It is wrong. And it’s bad for our economy. 
It doesn’t make sense. 

And we're getting a little closer to home 
now. You say to people, are you for family 
values? Why, of course we are. Who could 
be against it? Most of those who were there 
last time—they’re in the majority now— 
when we asked them to stand up for family 
values by adopting the family and medical 
leave law, they said no. And we said yes. And 
there are families that are stronger today be- 
cause of the family and medical leave law 
because they don’t lose their jobs when 
there’s a kid sick or a parent dying or one 
of them gets sick. It’s a better country. It’s 
a stronger country. And it’s a stronger econ- 
omy because of that. 

So what do we mean? Well, family values 
to me means safe streets, a clean environ- 
ment, economic opportunity, fair taxes, se- 
cure pensions; let’s just start there. Well, at 
least one House of Congress wants to elimi- 
nate our program to put 100,000 police on 
the street and to give communities—the only 
block grant they don’t like is the one we 
passed to give communities the power to do 
what they can to prevent crime, to give our 
children something to say yes to instead of 
something to say no to, the one all the mayors 
love, all the Governors love, everybody thinks 
is great—they don’t like that. Well, making 
us less safe is not my idea of family values. 

Then they want to put 315 of our national 
parks and other national facilities up for sale, 
including Franklin Roosevelt’s home where 
I was today. I know you find some of this 
unbelievable, but it’s true. That’s on the list. 
They have proposed to do all kinds of things 
to make it harder to preserve clean air, clean 
water, safe food. That’s not my idea of family 
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values. In economic opportunity, there’s not 
a company in America that if they could avoid 
it in 1995 would cut research, technology, 
or training. But this budget cuts research, 
technology, and training. That’s not my idea 
of how to build strong families. And worst 
of all, there’s $148 billion of hidden taxes and 
fees on working families while they propose 
to give people in my income group a tax cut. 
And that’s not my idea of the kind of 21st 
century I want to live in. 

Now, I want you to listen to this. The Wall 
Street Journal, hardly an arm of the Demo- 
cratic Party—{laughter|—reported the other 
day that if this budget passes with all of the 
taxes in it and all the tax cuts in it, with all 
the tax cuts in it the group of Americans as 
a group who make less than $30,000 a year, 
which is 51 percent of the American people, 
will have greater tax hikes than tax cuts. I 
get a tax cut, and we’re going to soak people 
like that? 

You know, in 1993, one of the best things 
about our economic program was that we 
doubled the family tax credit, the earned-in- 
come tax credit, which had bipartisan sup- 
port, signed into law by Gerald Ford, sup- 
ported by Ronald Reagan, increased by 
George Bush, and we doubled it. Why? Be- 
cause I wanted to be able to say to the Amer- 
ican people, “Look, you got to choose work 
and family over welfare and dependence. 
And arybody who'll work 40 hours a week 
with children in the house—I don’t care how 
low their pay is—we will not tax them into 
poverty. We will use the tax system to lift 
them out of poverty.” That is the principle. 
That is the principle. And it’s the right thing 
to do. 

I mean, I thought the game plan was we 
were supposed to be growing the middle 
class and shrinking the under class. They 
want to cut this by more than I increased 
it. They want to kick people out of the middle 
class and then pull the ladder up so poor 
people can’t work their way into it. You want 
to get more people on welfare? Raise taxes 
on people with two kids making $11,000- 
$12,000 a year, and they will say, no thank 
you. This does not make sense. It violates 
our values. It violates our interest. It is bad 
for the economy. It is wrong for America. 
And if I can stop it with a veto pen or with 
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my voice or whatever it takes, I am going 
to do everything I can to stop it. And I want 
you to help me, too. 

ience members. Veto! Veto! Veto! 

The President. This is the last issue I want 
you to focus on. These are great hits. I want 
you to remember this. I want you to go home, 
I want you to talk to friends in the workplace, 
and I want you to talk to friends who aren’t 
in your union. I want you to talk to people 
at church, at the bowling alley, at the ball- 
park, wherever two or more are gathered. 
I wani you to talk to people. I want people 
to know about this. This is their country, just 
like it’s your country. This is not about me 
or the Republicans in Congress. It’s about 
the future of the American family, the future 
of the American workplace, the future of the 
United States. And so I want you to listen 
to this. This is the greatest last hit. 

During the 1980’s, when—you know, that 
“everything goes” decade where everything 
was going to trickle down to ordinary peo- 
ple—thousands and thousands of corpora- 
tions transferred some $20 billion out of their 
employees’ pension funds for buyouts and 
other purposes. An awful lot of workers lost 
their life savings. Last December, one of the 
proudest things I was able to do in the last 
Congress, even after the November election, 
the Congress passed a bill that saved 8! mil- 
lion American pensions and stabilized 40 mil- 
lion others that were in danger of being in 
trouble. I don’t know what the retirement 
income of 48% million Americans is worth 
to the strength, the stability of America; to 
our pro-family, pro-work values; to our eco- 
nomic future, but I think it’s worth an awful 
lot. 

Now, as if we haven’t learned anything 
from the eighties and didn’t have to do that, 
this Republican budget would allow compa- 
nies to withdraw money from their workers’ 
pension funds to use it for whatever reason 
they want. 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. For whatever reason they 
want. Corporate buyouts, bonuses, any rea- 
son. 

Now, folks, we just had to fix this last year. 
You know, I don’t remember as well as I used 
to; my circuits are kind of jammed. But I 
can at least remember what I did last year. 
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[Laughter] That is not my idea of what I want 
America to look like in the 21st century, tak- 
ing good middle class people that worked 
hard all their lives, paid into their pension, 
showed up at work, did everything they were 
supposed to, and, “Oh, I’m sorry, your pen- 
sion is gone.” One of two things is going to 
happen: Either the Government will have to 
bail it out again, in which case the deficit 
reduction won't take place. Or we'll throw 
them into the street, and we'll one more time 
shrink the middle class and grow the under 
class. Say no to that. Say no to looting the 
pension funds. Say no. It’s wrong. It’s wrong. 

And look, the thing that bothers me about 
this is that this budget would snatch defeat 
from the jaws of victory This country is in 
better shape than it was 2% years ago. We're 
moving in the right direction. What we need 
to do is build on what we’ve done, not tear 
it down. We need to build on middle class 
economics. We need to build on an economy 
that has the largest number of new small 
businesses in history. We need to build on 
the best time for education in the last 30 
years, in the last Congress. We need to build 
on medical reforms that are slowing the rate 
of medical inflation without stripping elderly 
people of the security and dignity of knowing 
that their health care is there. We do not 
need to tear it down. We need to prove we 
can make the environment and the economy 
go together, not walk away from our common 
responsibilities. 

Folks, this is about more, even more, than 
all the things that we are concerned about 
that directly affect any of us individually. This 
is about what kind of country we’re going 
to be. This is about what kind of people we're 
going to be. It’s about whether we're going 
to live by the values we all say we believe 
in. It’s about whether the American dream 
is going to be alive in the 21st century. And 
what we really have to do is to do what that 
sign says. If we'll just stand up for America’s 
working families, if we'll just do what we 
know is right, if we'll use every tool at our 
command—I will use the tools at my com- 
mand, but I want you to go home, and I want 
you to talk to people in the streets and say 
we're moving this country. This country is 
going into the 21st century. Don’t let these 
people take us back. If it takes a veto, you'll 
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have it. But I need you in the streets standing 
up for America’s future. 
God bless you, and thank you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 5:35 p.m. in the 
Imperial Ballroom at the Sheraton New York 
Hotel and Towers. In his remarks, he referred 
to Tom Donahue, president, AFL-CIO, and 
Owen Bieber, former president, United Auto 
Workers. 


Proclamation 6843—National 
Consumers Week, 1995 


October 23, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Business and trade have always been 
central to the American experience. In the 
period since the Industrial Revolution, the 
extraordinary growth of our economy has 
created a marketplace that is the foundation 
of global commerce. Unparalleled natural 
and human resources have energized every 

art of our society—from the agricultural 
heartland that feeds an international commu- 
nity; to the textile and steel mills that began 
the machine age in America; to the scientific, 
computer, and information companies that 
are leading the way into the fast-paced world 
of the 21st century. 

Consumer protections such as fair pricing 
and product safety rules are more necessary 
than ever to ensure that all of us are able 
to fully and fairly participate in a free enter- 
prise system that encourages competition, 
productivity, and innovation. These protec- 
tions have evolved alongside the remarkable 
expansion of the world economy. In 1962, 
President John F. Kennedy clarified the im- 
portance of consumer protection in a Special 
Message to Congress that has become known 
as the Consumer Bill of Rights. This state- 
ment articulated each person’s rights to safe- 
ty, information, and choice, and the right to 
be heard in the process of resolving 
consumer problems. In 1975 President Ger- 
ald R. Ford added the right to consumer edu- 
cation. 

As the driving force behind the richest, 
most prosperous country in the world, the 
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United States’ free market is a model for oth- 
ers to emulate. We must ensure that our sys- 
tem continues to emphasize the centrality of 
the consumer even as it becomes increasingly 
technology-oriented. Accordingly, last year, I 
was proud to add the latest element to the 
Consumer Bill of Rights—the right to serv- 
ice—which urges that convenience, courtesy, 

erformance, and responsiveness remain 
hallmarks of the American marketplace. So 
that Federal workers and agencies can take 
the lead in providing high-quality service, my 
Administration has also initiated the National 
Performance Review to improve efficiency 
and promote excellence in every sector of our 
Government. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 22 
through October 28 as National Consumers 
Week. I call upon Government officials, in- 
dustry leaders, and the _— of the United 
States to recognize the vital relationship be- 
tween our economy and our citizenry and to 
support the right of all Americans to service 
excellence. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:36 p.m., October 24, 1995] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 26. 


Proclamation 6844—United Nations 
Day, 1995 


October 23, 1995 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 


Fifty years ago, at the end of the most de- 
structive war the world has ever known, dele- 
gates from fifty-one countries met in San 
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Francisco to establish the United Nations. 
Inspired by a common determination “to 
save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war,” the delegates recognized 
that their vision of a better world could not 
simply be defined by the absence of conflict, 
nor could peace be maintained without broad 
international cooperation. Thus they resolved 
to “unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security,” to “promote so- 
cial progress and better standards of life,” 
and to reaffirm universal human rights. 

This year, the U.N., which now numbers 
185 member countries, has continued its tra- 
dition of promoting peace and _ security 
around the globe. Its agencies are important 
instruments in the campaign to stop the pro- 
liferation of nuclear arms and other weapons 
of mass destruction. It works to provide secu- 
rity for the conduct of free elections. And 
United Nations troops strive to keep the 
peace in places of great importance to the 
United States—on the Kuwait border, in the 
Mediterranean and in Europe. 

We can also be proud of the U.N. agencies 
and programs that work to support sustain- 
able development, protect the environment, 
battle the spread of disease, and promote 
human rights. In fighting the deadly outbreak 
of the Ebola virus, immunizing millions of 
children, and securing relief for hundreds of 
thousands of refugees, agencies like the 
World Health Organization, UNICEF, and 
the United Nations High Commissions for 
Human Rights and Refugees make important 
contributions to the international commu- 
nity. 
The U.N. enters its second half-century of 
service facing new opportunities and chal- 
lenges. If the nations of the world are to fully 
embrace these opportunities and overcome 
these challenges, we must work more closely 
together to fully realize the principles of the 
original United Nations Charter and must 
commit to improving the organization’s effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. During this mo- 
mentous anniversary celebration, let us reaf- 
firm the ideals, principles, and goals con- 
tained in the Charter and rededicate our- 
selves to working for the good of all human- 
kind. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
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by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Tuesday, October 
24, 1995, as United Nations Day. I encourage 
all Americans to acquaint themselves with 
the activities and accomplishments of the 
U.N. and to observe this day with appropriate 
ceremonies, programs, and activities further- 
ing the goal of international cooperation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:37 p.m., October 24, 1995] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 26. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Iraq 


October 23, 1995 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Consistent with the Authorization for Use 
of Military Force Against Iraq Resolution 
(Public Law 102-1), and as part of my effort 
to keep the Congress fully informed, I am 
reporting on the status of efforts to obtain 
Iraq’s compliance with the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the U.N. Security Council. 

Events in Iraq unfolded dramatically in the 
weeks following my August 3, 1995, letter 
to you on Iraq in a way that makes absolutely 
clear our firm policy has been the correct 
one. In the first half of August, Iraqi leaders, 
in both public statements and private re- 
marks to U.N. officials, threatened retaliation 
if the Security Council failed to lift sanctions 
by August 31, 1995. The retaliation was not 
specified, but the Iraqi remarks echoed those 
made before previous Iraqi acts of bellig- 
erence. Ambassador Albright and her col- 
leagues from the United Kingdom and 
France called upon the Iraqi U.N. Ambas- 
sador, made clear that such threats were un- 
acceptable, and urged that Iraq implement 
all relevant Security Council resolutions. 
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On August 9, 1995, two of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s sons-in-law left Iraq and were granted 
refuge in Amman. One of these men, Hus- 
sein Kamil, directed Iraq’s weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) programs while holding 
various high level government positions dur- 
ing the 1980s and 1990s. Evidently fearful 
of what the defectors might reveal, Saddam 
Hussein hurriedly invited U.N. weapons in- 
spectors to Baghdad to examine previously 
undisclosed information on his weapons pro- 
grams. Saddam Hussein offered the extraor- 
dinary explanation that Hussein Kamil had 
hid all this information from inspectors and 
Saddam Hussein himself. 

While the international community had 
long understood that Saddam Hussein had 
pursued a vigorous and extensive weapons 
program, the revelations were still stagger- 
ing. Ambassador Ekeus, head of the U.N. 
Special Commission on Iraq, reported to the 
Council that, among other things, Iraq had 
placed biological agents such as anthrax and 
botulin into bombs and missiles and de- 
ployed these weapons of terror to military 
bases and airfields in December 1990; lied 
about the extent of its biological weapons 
program as recently as a few months ago; 
launched a crash program after the invasion 
of Kuwait to produce nuclear weapons within 
a year; and continued its weapons research 
and procurement activities, including work 
on uranium enrichment, after the Security 
Council cease-fire resolutions, possibly until 
quite recently. 

The August 1995 revelations virtually 
erased what little credibility Saddam Hussein 
may have had left. It seems clear that, were 
it not for the defections, Iraq never would 
have revealed this information. Saddam 
clearly planned to hide this weapons informa- 
tion until he could use it to facilitate the re- 
constitution of his WMD programs. Saddam 
Hussein’s intentions are hardly peaceful. 
There is every reason to believe that they 
are as aggressive and expansionist as they 
were in 1990. It is more important than ever 
that the Security Council demand Iraqi com- 
pliance with all relevant Council resolutions 
prior to any change to the sanctions regime. 

The August 1995 WMD program revela- 
tions have overshadowed the fact that Iraq 
has done nothing to comply with its other 
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obligations. Iraq continues to drag its feet on 
its obligations to account for At of Ku- 
waitis and third country nationals missing 
since the invasion. Iraq has not returned the 
millions of dollars worth of Kuwaiti property 
looted during the occupation. The Iraqi Re- 
publican Guards still use a large quantity of 
stolen Kuwaiti military equipment. Iraq con- 
tinues to provide safe haven for terrorist 
groups. Given this Iraqi track record of dis- 
respect for its international obligations, the 
Security Council maintained the sanctions 
regime without change at the September 8, 
1995, review. 

Saddam Hussein’s unwillingness to comply 
with the norms of international behavior ex- 
tends to his regime’s continuing threat to 
Iraqi citizens throughout the country. We 
and our allies continue to enforce the no- 
fly zones over northern and southern Iraq 
as part of our efforts to deter Iraq’s use of 
aircraft against its population. As reported by 
Max van der Stoel, the Special Rapporteur 
of the U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 
Iraq’s repression of its southern Shi’a popu- 
lation continues, with policies aimed at de- 
stroying the Marsh Arabs’ way of life and im- 
portant environmental resources. Along with 
international and local relief organizations, 
we continue to provide humanitarian assist- 
ance to the people of northern Iraq. We have 
facilitated talks between the two major Kurd- 
ish groups in an effort to help them resolve 
their v= tall and increase stability in 
northern Iraq. 

The human rights situation throughout 
Iraq remains unchanged. Saddam Hussein 
shows no signs of complying with U.N. Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 688, which demands 
that Iraq cease the repression of its own -peo- 
ple. Iraq announced an “amnesty” in July for 
all opponents of the regime, but the an- 
nouncement was seen by most Iraqis and by 
international human rights observers as an 
ill-conceived ploy. The regime’s recently an- 
nounced plans to amend the Iraqi constitu- 
tion are viewed by Iraqi exiles as a trans- 
parent effort to bless an extension of Saddam 
Hussein’s presidency. 

Last October, the U.N. Security Council 
adopted Resolution 949, which demanded 
that Iraq not utilize its forces to threaten its 
neighbors or U.N. operations, and that it not 
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redeploy or enhance its military capacity in 
southern Iraq. However, Saddam Hussein 
has continued to conduct military activities 
that we believe are intended to threaten Ku- 
wait. The defections of Saddam Hussein’s 
family members, coupled with indications of 
heightened Iraqi military readiness, in- 
creased our concerns that Iraqi leadership 
might lash out as it did last October when 
we responded during Operation Vigilant 
Warrior. In this time of uncertainty, we felt 
it prudent to improve the deterrence and 
warfighting capability of U.S. forces within 
the U.S. Central Command area of respon- 
sibility. Accordingly, the deployment of a 
mechanized task force was accelerated to 
participate in a scheduled exercise in Kuwait 
and a ground theater air control system was 
deployed to improve our command and con- 
trol capability within the region. Additionally, 
13 prepositioning ships were moved into the 
Guif to increase our + linen posture. 

We continue to receive good support from 
the Gulf States in our sanctions enforcement 
efforts. The Multinational Interception 
Force (MIF) conducting the maritime en- 
forcement of U.N. economic sanctions 
against Iraq continues to serve magnificently. 
Since October 1994, the MIF has diverted 
to various Gulf ports 14 sanctions-violating 
vessels, which were carrying cargoes of oil 
or dates having an estimated cumulative 
value of over $10 million. The multinational 
composition of the MIF has been signifi- 
cantly strengthened. Ships from Belgium, 
New Zealand, Italy, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom have been committed to participate 
in MIF operations for the remainder of 1995. 

The expeditious acceptance of two re- 
cently diverted sanctions-violating vessels by 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait has greatly contrib- 
uted to the deterrent effect of MIF sanctions 
enforcement operations and has also freed 
enforcement vessels escorting the diverted 
vessels to return to patrol operations. Panama 
and St. Vincent and the Grenadines have 
deflagged three sanctions-violating vessels 
while Honduras has enacted stricter sanc- 
tions enforcement measures and has contin- 
ued deflagging proceedings against vessels 
involved in violating Iraqi sanctions. 

Security Council Resolution 687 affirmed 
that Iraq is liable under international law for 
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compensating the victims of its unlawful in- 
vasion and occupation of Kuwait. Although 
the U.N. Compensation Commission 
(UNCC) has approved some 355,000 individ- 
ual awards against Iraq worth about $1.39 
billion, it has been able to pay only the first 
small awards for serious personal injury or 
death (aggregating $2.7 million). The re- 
mainder of the awards cannot be paid be- 
cause the U.N. Compensation Fund lacks 
sufficient funding. The awards are supposed 
to be financed by a deduction from the pro- 
ceeds of future Iraqi oil sales, once such sales 
are permitted to resume. However, Iraq’s re- 
fusal to meet the Security Council’s terms 
for a resumption of oil sales has left the 
UNCC without adequate financial resources 
to pay the awards. Iraq’s intransigence means 
that the victims of its aggression remain un- 
compensated for their losses 4 years after the 
end of the Gulf War. 

To conclude, Iraq remains a serious threat 
to regional peace and stability. I remain de- 
termined that Iraq comply fully with all its 
obligations under the U.N. Security Council 
Resolutions. My Administration will continue 
to oppose any relaxation of sanctions until 
Iraq demonstrates peaceful intentions 
through its overall compliance with the rel- 
evant resolutions. 

I appreciate the support of the Congress 
for our efforts, and shall continue to keep 
the Congress informed about this important 
issue. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Strom Thurmond, President pro tempore of 
the Senate. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Balkan Leaders in 
New York City 


October 24, 1995 


Balkan Peace Process 


President Clinton. Let me begin by say- 
ing that I am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to meet with President Izetbegovic 
and President Tudjman. We are very much 
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looking forward to having the chance to dis- 
cuss the prospects of peace. 

As all of you know, the United States is 
committed to peace in Bosnia, but an honor- 
able peace, which preserves a unified state 
that respects the rights of all of its citizens. 
And we are very much looking forward to 
the proximity talks, which will begin in a few 
days in Ohio. And of course, if a peace agree- 
ment can be reached, we expect NATO and 
the United States to help to implement it. 
And we'll be discussing that today. 

Q. Mr. President, are you troubled by Sen- 
ator Dole’s effort to bar President Milosevic 
from attending those talks? 

President Clinton. I believe the proximity 
talks will be held, and I think they should 
be. And I don’t think anyone in the United 
States should do anything to undermine the 
prospects of bringing this horrible war to a 
close. And I would remind anyone who 
thinks otherwise to remember the wisdom 
of Prime Minister Rabin, who told us in 1993 
that you cannot make peace with your 
friends. 

Q. How do you rate those prospects, Mr. 
President? Do you think this is the last best 
chance for peace in Bosnia? 

President Clinton. It’s clearly the best 
chance in the last 4 years. And I think I 
would rate the prospects as good, thanks in 
no small measure to the wide range of efforts 
made by these two Presidents, to the diplo- 
matic mission that Mr. Holbrooke has head- 
ed so ably, and to the resolve of NATO and 
the United Nations in dealing with the viola- 
tions of human rights in previous agree- 
ments. So I think the moment is here if we 
can seize it to make a successful peace agree- 
ment. 

Q. Do you think Dole’s proposal, as you 
say, would undermine the proximity peace 
talks? 

President Clinton. | think the proximity 
talks are necessary to make a peace. And I 
believe they: 

Q. [Inaudible|—will undermine that? 

President Clinton. I’ve already answered 
that. I don’t think we should do anything 
which undermines the prospects of having 
these talks go forward. And they require peo- 
ple who have been on all sides of the conflict 
to get together to make peace. That is the 
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responsible position, and it is the one the 
United States should follow and I believe will 
follow. 

Q. And just what results do—just what re- 
sults do you expect out of the talks in Ohio? 
What is the best possible scenario? 

President Clinton. That they will agree 
to make a peace. 

Q. Can there be a solution here in Ohio, 
do you think, or is this just one more step? 

President Clinton. Well, that’s up to 
them. The United States will be there to be 
supportive. Our Contact Group partners 
all—Germany, United Kingdom, France, 
and Russia will be there. We will all be work- 
ing hard. We'll do our best to get it done. 

Thank you. 

Q. Do you think we’re a disaster, sir? 

President Clinton. That’s why I laughed 
yesterday. I wanted to make sure you got the 
attribution right. You have to admit it was 
kind of funny, though. [Laughter] 

Q. It was. 

Q. It was a moment. [Laughter] 

President Clinton. We all need those mo- 
ments. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


Q. President Clinton, what mechanisms 
are you going to use in Dayton, Ohio, to con- 
vince the Serbian side that the reintegration 
of Eastern Slovenia is the only solution: 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, the 
United States is hosting these talks along with 
our Contact Group partners—the Germans, 
the British, the French, and the Russians— 
to give the leaders the opportunity to come 
here to make their own peace. And we will 
do whatever we can to be useful in that re- 
gard. But my position is that we have to seize 
this moment. This is by far the best chance 
we have had because of the circumstances 
on the ground and because of the resolve 
of the international community, because of 
the diplomatic mission. And we have to seize 
this moment and resolve these issues. And 
I believe it can be done diplomatically if all 
the leaders proceed in good faith. And I have 


no reason to believe they won't. 


Norte: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel prior to meeting with Presi- 
dent Franjo Tudjman of Croatia and President 
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Alija Izetbegovic of Bosnia-Herzegovina. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin of Israel and President Slobodan Milosevic 
of Serbia. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of this exchange. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With President Jiang 
Zemin of China in New York City 


October 24, 1995 


China-U.S. Relations 


Q. President Jiang, are you still hoping for 
a promise from President Clinton that the 
Taiwan President will not be allowed to visit 
America again? 

President Jiang. We will discuss this 
issue. We will—|linaudible|—discuss _ this 
issue. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 


room, and another group entered. | 


Q. Mr. President, will human rights be an 
issue in your talks today with President Jiang? 

President Clinton. We'll talk about a lot 
of things, but we’re just meeting. We haven't 
even had a chance to say anything yet, but 
we'll give you a report later. 

Q. Mr. President, with symbolism being 
so important with these kind of meetings, 
why would you allow the Chinese to dictate 
the meeting place so they could avoid con- 
fronting a Tiananmen Square display? 

President Clinton. The important thing 
is that we’re going to have this meeting. It’s 
very important. And we'll have it. It'll be a 
good exchange. And then afterwards we will 
report about it. 

Q. Well, what is the purpose of this meet- 
ing, Mr. President? Is it a face-saving gesture 
on both sides? 

President Clinton. No. These are two 
great countries that have a real interest in 
maintaining a constructive dialog with each 
other and wherever possible, a partnership. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 3:05 p.m. at the 
Lincoln Center. A tape was not available for ver- 
ification of the content of this exchange. 
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Proclamation 6845—Veterans Day, 
1995 
October 24, 1995 


By the President of the United States of 
America 


A Proclamation 


During both war and peace, America’s 
armed forces have helped to preserve the 
fundamental rights and liberties guaranteed 
by our Constitution. Every day, our men and 
women in uniform maintain an around-the- 
clock vigil to ensure that our Nation remains 
safe from harm and our citizens free from 
fear. Their sacrifices, and the dedication to 
duty exemplified by American troops 
throughout our history, have advanced de- 
mocracy and human dignity around the 
world. 

For generations, brave citizens from every 
walk of life have answered the call to service, 
fighting to defend the ideals we hold dear. 
Through long years of separation and hard- 
ship, the selfless contributions made by our 
veterans have preserved the blessings of free- 
dom. As we honor their heroism, let us also 
remember the families whose support and 
prayens have added so much. We owe a 

eartfelt thanks to all those whose devoted 
efforts—both on the battlefield and in com- 
munities across the country—have laid the 
strong foundation of peace and security we 
enjoy today. 

On this 50th anniversary of the end of 
World War II, we take special pride in rec- 
ognizing those who served the United States 
during that terrible conflict—the 16,535,000 
men and women who risked their lives to 
defeat oppression. The ensuing half-centu 
has brou ht momentous changes in global af- 
fairs, and the generation of veterans who tri- 
— over tyranny continues to hold a sa- 
cred place in our national memory. 

Veterans of other wars throughout our Na- 
tion’s history merit no less distinction. There 
are some 27 million veterans in America 
today whose service ranges from World War 
I, through the Cold War, to the Persian Gulf 
War and our other recent military missions 
around the globe. Thanks to their loyalty and 
courage, this country remains a symbol of 
hope for all those who seek democracy and 
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peace. On Veterans Day and on every day 
throughout the year, let us remember and 
honor the sacrifices of our veterans and 
renew our commitment to accounting for 
their comrades-in-arms who have fallen, un- 
known and unrecovered, in distant fields of 
battle. 

In order that we may pay tribute to those 
who have served in our Armed Forces, the 
Congress has provided (5 U.S.C. 6103(a)) 
that November 11 of each year shall be set 
aside as a day to recognize America’s veter- 
ans. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim Saturday, November 11, 
1995, as Veterans Day. I urge all Americans 
to honor the resolution and commitment of 
our veterans through appropriate public 
ceremonies and private prayers. I call upon 
Federal, State, and local officials to display 
the flag of the United States and to encour- 
age and participate in patriotic activities in 
their communities. I invite civic and fraternal 
organizations, places of worship, schools, 
businesses, unions, and the media to support 
this national observance with suitable com- 
memorative expressions and programs. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:29 a.m., October 25, 1995] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 26. 


The President’s News Conference 
October 25, 1995 
Budget Legislation 

The President. Good afternoon. Three 
years ago, I ran for President promising to 
put the American economy back on track and 
to cut the Federal deficit in half. In 1993, 
without a single Republican vote, the Demo- 
cratic Congress adopted our deficit reduction 
plan. It was a plan that shrunk the deficit, 
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while investing in our people, their edu- 
cation, and the technological future of Amer- 
ica. 

We took firm steps toward a balanced 
budget, but we did it in a way that honors 
our values of responsibility and opportunity, 
work and family, a strong American commu- 
nity, and a strong America around the world. 
We did deficit reduction consistent with our 
values, and it was very good economic policy. 

Today, America is on the move. The econ- 
omy is growing. The American people have 
produced 7% million new jobs, 22 million 
new homeowners, over 2 million new small 
businesses, and the lowest combined rates of 
unemployment and inflation in 25 years. And 
I am pleased to announce today that the defi- 
cit in fiscal year 95 is $164 billion, cut almost 
in half in just 3 years. The deficit was pro- 
jected to be $302 billion, as you can see here, 
before our plan was adopted. It was $290 
billion in 1992. We began immediately to 
bring it down. It came down to $255 billion, 
to $203 billion, now to $164 billion in 3 years. 

This is the first time since Harry Truman 
was President that the deficit has actually 
dropped 3 years in a row. The plan has 
worked better than we eae that it 
would. And as the chart shows, the deficit 
reduction is for real. 

Now it is time to finish this job, to take 
that red line down to zero. We must balance 
the budget to take the burden of debt off 
of our children and to free up more funds 
for investing in our future. But we have to 
do it in the way we did it in 1993, that is 
in a way that is consistent with our values 
and consistent with a strategy that will actu- 
ally grow the American economy. I have pro- 
posed a plan that cuts wasteful Government 
spending and reflects our values. It is the 
right way to balance the budget. 

By contrast, the Republican Congress is 
taking the wrong way. Last week it passed 
the biggest Medicare cuts in our history. 
They're about to pass about $148 billion in 
taxes and fees on working families and elder- 
ly people and low-income Americans. And 
their budget slashes education and _tech- 
nology. It undercuts the environment. In 
other words, it balances the budget, but it 
still mortgages our future. That’s the wrong 
way to go, and I don’t intend to let it happen. 
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If the Republicans plunge ahead and pass 
this budget, I will veto it and demand a budg- 
et that is balanced in a way that reflects our 
values and promotes our economy. 

Before I close, I'd like to be very clear 
on my determination that no one should toy 
with the full faith and credit of the United 
States. Republican congressional leaders 
have said they won’t pass a debt ceiling bill 
unless I accept their misguided budget prior- 
ities. 

For more than two centuries, through wars 
and depression, our Nation has always paid 
its bills and honored its obligations. For all 
their loose talk, the congressional leaders 
know that if they were to allow us to go into 
default, this would have a severe impact on 
our econonty, on financial markets, and on 
the interest rates paid by Government, there- 
by increasing the deficit; paid by business, 
therefore slowing economic growth; and paid 
by millions of homeowners, thereby increas- 
ing their mortgage rates. That is not a respon- 
sible thing to do for the United States, and 
it is certainly not responsible budget strategy. 
It is economic blackmail, pure and simple. 

The Republicans are saying, either you ac- 
cept what we're doing to Medicare, what 
we're doing to health care, what we’re doing 
to educational opportunities, what we're 
doing to the environment, what we’re doing 
to raise taxes on working families with in- 
comes of $25,000 a year or less and children 
in their homes, or we'll just stop America 
from honoring its obligations for the first 
time in history. 

I am not going to let anybody hold Medi- 
care or education or the environment or the 
future of this country hostage. If they send 
me a budget that says simply, “You take our 
cuts, or we'll let the country go into default,” 
I will veto it. Threats to our future are not 
an acceptable basis for good-faith efforts to 
resolve our differences. 

The most important thing about this, folks, 
is that America is moving in the right direc- 
tion. The deficit is coming down. The jobs 
are going up. The crime rate is down. The 
welfare rolls are down. The food stamp rolls 
are down. Defaults in child support are 
down. The poverty rate is down. The teen 
pregnancy rate is down. Small businesses are 
up. Business failures are down. We are mov- 
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ing in the right direction. We know what 
strategy works. The strategy that works is to 
reduce the deficit and invest in people, invest 
in technology, and grow the economy. Why 
would we abandon a proven strategy that 
works and that will take us all the way to 
a balanced budget to adopt an extreme budg- 
et that absolutely shreds our values and will 
weaken our economy? 

We should pass the right kind of balanced 
budget and finish this job. But if people want 
to know what kind of balanced budget is 
right, look at the record, look at what works. 
We ought to do what's right for America. 

This country is on a roll economically. 
There is no nation in the world better posi- 
tioned than the United States for the 21st 
century. And all we have to do is to honor 
our values, learn how to live with all of our 
diversity, and have sound, sensible policies. 
That’s what I’m fighting for. And this number 
today shows that we’re on the right side of 
this battle. 

Q. What are your options, and what do 
you think is going to happen if you do veto? 
Then where—then where do we go? 

The President. Well, we'll do what we’ve 
always done in cases like this. I will veto, 
and then they'll either pass legislation that’s 
acceptable or they won’t. But that is their 
choice. 

You know, before they ever adopted a 
budget resolution, as soon as they proposed 
a balanced budget I proposed one. | pro- 
posed one without frills, one that eliminated 
hundreds of programs, one that continues to 
shrink the Federal Government, one that 
continues to invest in our future, and one 
with the kind of sensible economic assump- 
tions that have characterized my first budg- 
ets. And so far, the response was, “Well, we'd 
be glad to talk to you, but we’re not going 
to change anything.” So the ball is basically 
in their court. They have to enact the laws. 

Yes, Rita [Rita Braver, CBS News]. 

Q. Mr. President, what have you done to 
reach out to the Republicans and try to talk 
with them? Have you made any personal 
calls? 

The President. Absolutely. 

Q. Have you been rebuffed? Can you tell 
us what’s been going on? 
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The President. 1 don’t think that going 
into the details of what’s going on would be 
helpful. But I have—I talk—every time I 
meet with or see Republican Members of 
Congress, every time I talk to Republican 
business leaders, every time I talk to anybody 
that I think can have any influence in this 
process, I make privately and in greater detail 
and with more specifics the argument I have 
just made to you. So I have not shut the door; 
I have kept the door open. And every time 
there has been any kind of public discussion 
of this, the leaders of the Congress have said, 
“Well, we'd be glad to talk, but we’re not 
going to change anything.” 

Q. Mr. President, you went from a 10-year 
balanced budget plan down to 9 years based 
on improved economic conditions. Based on 
this, with this decline, can you see it going 
down every further? Is there any narrowing? 

The President. Well, the question is—let 
me just say, I don’t want to get into all the 
complex, technical details. But one of the 
things that has caused all this difference be- 
tween us is their assumption that if their 
budget is passed, we will have lower growth 
and lower business profits than we have aver- 
aged for the last 25 years. 

Now that’s amazing to me. They’re saying 
to America, on the one hand, “Support our 
plan. We have to slash Medicare and slash 
medical care for poor children so we can 
have a big tax cut and so we can balance 
the budget. But if we do it, it will give you 
lower economic growth for the next 7 years 
than we've averaged for the last 25.” To me, 
that is an amazing admission by them. I don’t 
know why they're doing that. But that re- 
quires them to make hundreds of billions of 
dollars in cuts in education, in technology, 
in the environment, and aid to poor children 
and needy elderly people that would other- 
wise not be there. 

So that is a big part of the difference be- 
tween us. They say, “Well, if you adopt this 
incredibly complicated Medicare plan that 
we only allowed one day of public hearings 
on—we have lots of time for hearings on 
other subjects, but only one day for this pro- 
foundly important issue—well, it will control 
medical costs.” And then they turn around 
and estimate a rate of inflation a half a per- 
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cent higher than mine. That’s over $100 bil- 
lion dollars of difference between us. 

So I think it’s interesting. There’s a lot of 
extreme ideology going on here that is driv- 
ing them under the guise of balancing the 
budget to make cuts that will undermine the 
ability of our Nation to honor its commit- 
ment, to give all children a chance at an op- 
portunity in life, to honor its commitment 
to our parents and to our environment, to 
many other things. And I think that’s some- 
thing that we ought to look at. 

We have proven what works. Cut and in- 
vest works. Reduce the deficit, but invest in 
our future works. That’s what works. 

Q. Mr. President, politically, though—po- 
litically, doesn’t this chart allow you now, 
after you cast your veto, to come back and 
compromise to something closer to the Re- 
publican 7-year model if you’re both heading 
toward ground zero? 

The President. That depends entirely on 
what is in the budget. It depends entirely 
on what is in the budget. 

You know, my idea of what America should 
look like in the 21st century does not include 
denying tens of thousands of children the 
chance to be in a Head Start program or rais- 
ing the cost of college loans or cutting the 
number of scholarships by hundreds of thou- 
sands or putting the biggest burden for Med- 
icare changes on the seniors in our country 
who are the poorest, the eldest, and the sick- 
est. My idea is not raising taxes on working 
families to give people in my income group 
a tax break. I just don’t understand that. So 
it depends on what is there. 

Yes, sir, in the back. 


Canada-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, are you concerned about 
the possible breakup of Canada and the im- 
pact that could have on the North American 
economy and Canada-U.S. trade relations? 

The President. Let me give you a careful 
answer. When I was in Canada last year, I 
said that I thought Canada had served as a 
model to the United States and to the entire 
world about how people of different cultures 
could live together in harmony, respecting 
their differences, but working together. This 
vote is a Canadian internal issue for the Ca- 
nadian people to decide. And I would not 
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presume to interfere with that. I can tell you 
that a strong and united Canada has been 
a wonderful partner for the United States 
and an incredibly important and constructive 
citizen throughout the entire world. 

Just since I have been President, I have 
seen how it works, how our partnership 
works, how the leadership of Canada in so 
many ways throughout the world works, and 
what it means to the rest of the world to 
think that there’s a country like Canada 
where things basically work. Everybody's got 
problems, but it looks like a country that’s 
doing the right things, moving in the right 
direction, has the kind of values that we’d 
all be proud of. And they've been a strong 
and powerful ally of ours. And I have to tell 
you that I hope we'll be able to continue that. 
I have to say that I hope that will continue. 
That’s been good for the United States. 

Now the Canadian people, the people of 
Quebec will have to cast their votes as their 
lights guide them. But Canada has been a 
great model for the rest of the world and 
has been a great partner for the United 
States, and I hope that can continue. 


Political Strategist Dick Morris 


Q. Mr. President, in the last few days 
you've probably read several articles about 
Dick Morris. Would you care to tell us about 
your relationship with Dick Morris, given all 
of these stories that have surfaced? 

The President. Well, the only thing I can 
tell you is that he worked in my first cam- 
paign for Governor, and I think he’s an able 
man; he’s a creative man. And when you have 
a long-time relationship with somebody, you 
know when to listen and then you do what 
you think is right, and that’s the kind of rela- 
tionship I have. I listen to him, he’s been 
helpful to me, and I do what I think is right. 


Budget Legislation 

Q. Mr. President, the chart you point out 
here today indicates that things have turned 
out a lot better than you thought they would, 
even a year ago. Why then would you pro- 
pose now to go all the way to zero and bal- 
ance the budget, which is something you did 
not propose to do a year ago when things 
looked a lot worse? 
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The President. Because now I believe we 
can do the job. Keep in mind—look here, 
we're going from $290 billion to $164 billion. 
That’s why I proposed to do it over a 9-year 
period. 

I believe that economic growth—to go 
back to the question that, I think, Brian 
[Brian Williams, NBC News] asked earlier, 
someone asked this earlier—I think it’s quite 
conceivable that if my budget were adopted 
just as I propose it, that economic growth 
could take the deficit down even more quick- 
ly. But I didn’t estimate, that is—my budget 
is premised on the economy growing at about 
the same rate it has for the last 25 years, 
with the profits of our business enterprises 
at about the same level. If the same thing 
_ere in the next 3 to 5 years as happened 
in the last 3, we would have quicker growth 
and a quicker resolution of this. 

But that’s why I think we should not be 
pessimistic about the future. The more we 
can get this deficit down, the lower interest 
rates will be for people in the private sector; 
that means they'll borrow more money, 
they'll build more houses, they'll have more 
home mortgages, they'll invest in more plant 
and equipment, and the economy will grow 
quicker; also, the lower our interest pay- 
ments on our own debt will be, which means 
we'll have more funds to invest in education, 
health care, and the environment. 

So I now believe—I just didn’t want to 
over-promise, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News]. 
I didn’t want to say that I knew we could 
do something we couldn’t. I know we can 
take this down to balance, and we can do 
it in a disciplined way. But I have ordered— 
excuse me—offered a balanced plan that 
says, let’s keep doing what works, and let’s 
don’t over-promise, and let’s don’t pretend 
that we can do things we can’t do, like tell 

ou right now we can jerk $450 billion out 
of the health care system with no adverse 
consequences. 

Q. You don’t mean to be saying—take it 
to balance now because it would be easier, 
do you? 

The President. No. 1 believe—what we 
know, though, is that we can—when I ran 
for President, I didn’t think I should make 
more than a 4-year pledge. [Laughter] And 
what I said was that I thought we could get 
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the deficit to half what it was when I took 
office as a percentage of our income. That’s 
been done, and it’s nearly, in real dollar num- 
bers, half of what it was. Now, we’ve had 
a lot of success with our reinventing Govern- 
ment program. We know—I know a lot more 
about how the Federal Government and the 
budget works than I did the day I showed 
up here. I believe we can take it into balance. 
But we've got to do it in a way that permits 
us to invest in education, invest in tech- 
nology, and do right by people that have a 
right to rely on things like Medicare and 
Medicaid. 

Q. Mr. President, you know that eventu- 
ally you’ll have to work out this budget dis- 
pute with Congress, assuming that they can’t 
override your veto. Instead of going through 
the veto scenario and tip-toeing right up to 
default, why don’t you just invite the Repub- 
lican leaders over here and work it out ahead 
of all of that? 

The President. Well, let me say again, 
when I proposed this budget, before they 
even voted for their budget resolution, I had 
my hand outstretched. My hand has been 
outstretched ever since, in all kinds of public 
and private ways. And I believe—frankly, let 
me say, that I believe the same is the case 
of the vast majority of the Democrats in the 
Congress. I believe we'd like to have a huge 
bipartisan vote for the right sort of balanced 
budget. 

But at every turn, what have I been told? 
“We'll be glad to talk to you, but we’re not 
changing anything. If you don’t change our 
deficit, we just won’t pay the debts of the 
United States. We'll abandon a 200-year his- 
tory of honoring our obligations to pay our 
debts.” 

So that really is not a question that should 
properly be directed to me. The Congress 
has to finish its business, and they will make 
a decision. They know exactly where I stand. 
They know what my principles are. And now 
the American people know that the philoso- 
phy that I have, the ideas that I have, the 
values that are in my budget also turn out 
to be very good for the economy and good 
for reducing the deficit. 

Thank you very much. 
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NoTE: The President’s 105th news conference 
began at 4:15 p.m. in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. 


Statement on the AFL-CIO Election 
October 25, 1995 


There were plenty of winners in today’s 
AFL-CIO election. The working men and 
women of the labor movement benefit the 
most. If every American got to choose in 
every election between candidates such as 
these, this country would be a better place. 

I offer my hearty congratulations to John 
Sweeney, who has led one of the most pro- 
gressive, growing, and innovative unions in 
America. He has been a force for inclusion 
and activism and has already left a deep and 
positive imprint on the labor movement. 

The outgoing president, Tom Donahue, 
has been a source of strength and leadership 
in the labor movement for decades. Working 
men and women are fortunate for his many 
years of service, his integrity, and his dedica- 
tion. 

The theme of AFL-CIO convention was 
“Stand Up for America’s Working Families.” 
My administration stands with John and the 
other newly elected officers as we work to- 
gether in the months and years ahead on is- 
sues important to America’s working families. 


Remarks at a United Jewish Appeal 
Reception 
October 25, 1995 


Thank you very much, Stan Chesley. 
Thank you for your friendship and for your 
leadership. Mr. Secretary, thank you for what 
you have done, along with Dennis Ross and 
so many others here to hasten the day of 
peace in the Middle East. Senator Lauten- 
berg, distinguished — guests, my fellow 
Americans; and most of all, to Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Rabin, and all the friends who are 
here from Israel, we’re delighted to have you 
back. 

It is a great honor for me to receive this 
award, an honor amplified by its association 
with the United Jewish Appeal, and with all 
of you who contribute so much to the UJA 
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and its mission. But it’s a special honor to 
receive it from the Prime Minister. 

As the journey toward Middle East peace 
advances, the courageous leadership and vi- 
sion of the Prime Minister will become more 
clear to all the world, and they will serve not 
only the people of Israel, but all people in 
our generation and those who will inherit the 
Earth. 

This is a time of remarkable progress for 
peace. You heard the Secretary talk about 
what we hope and pray will happen when 
the parties to the war in Bosnia meet in the 
next few days. We have seen a remarkable 
transformation in South Africa. In Northern 
Ireland they have laid down their arms, and 
we are working and hoping and praying fer 
peace there. But nowhere has the progress 
been more dramatic, and nowhere has it 
moved more people than in the Middle East. 

We have tried to be a full and reliable part- 
ner. I am proud of the agreements that we 
have worked hard to bring about. I am proud 
of the handshakes that sealed them, hand- 
shakes I never thought I would live to see. 
I’m not sure he did either. [Laughter] I am 
proud of our efforts to secure the economic 
underpinnings of the peace. We wil! continue 
to stand with the peacemakers. But let’s be 
clear on one thing here: The real credit be- 
longs to them. Could we have made peace 
in the Middle East had Israel not had a Prime 
Minister like the one who stands before us? 
He and the members of his government, but 
most of all, the Prime Minister, a man willing 
to risk his own political fortunes, a man who 
for decades had risked his own life to secure 
the life and the future of Israel. Could we 
have made it, had it not been for King Hus- 
sein, and had Chairman Arafat not deter- 
mined that he would take a different course; 
if President Mubarak had not been support- 
ive? 

Could we have made it if people who have 
already reached their mature years had not 
looked into the eyes of the young people of 
the Middle East, like the Israeli and Arab 
children, who participated in the Seeds of 
Peace program? Can we make it stick with- 
out the Jewish and Arab-American business 
leaders, who have pledged their personal ef- 
forts to bring the rewards of peace to all the 
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people of the Middle East, without others 
in the region who are now supporting it? 

These are the people to whom the credit 
goes. It is the responsibility of the United 
States, at this moment in history, to do what 
we, and only we can do to try to be a force 
for freedom, for prosperity, and for peace. 

Each of us still has work to do, as I’m sure 
you all know. It takes many backs to bear 
the burden of peace and the awful burden 
of change, many hearts to conquer hatred 
with humanity, many hands to build a sturdy 
house within which all can live on honorable 
terms. No one can sit on the sidelines. This 
work is not done. 

The United States will remain a force for 

ace. We will continue to support those who 
take risks for peace, and yes, we will continue 
to do everything we can to minimize those 
risks. We will continue also, and we will in- 
tensify our efforts, to fight the forces of terror 
who would turn back the march of history. 
And we will continue to defend human rights 
and human dignity for all the people on this 
planet. 

The road ahead will not be easy, and it 
will not be even. But we must remain stead- 
fast, remembering with Isaiah that those who 
do the Lord’s work will have their strength 
renewed. I believe they will mount up with 
wings as eagles; they will run and not grow 
weary; they will walk and not faint. 

The United Jewish Appeal and all the com- 
mitted donors who gather tonight give life 
to Isaiah’s admonition. And in the United 
States and Israel and throughout the world, 
you renew our strength. In more than 50 
countries you bring hope and relief to the 
needy. I thank you for everything you do, 
for the hot meals for the homebound, the 
wheelchairs for the disabled, the shelter for 
the refugees, the comfort to the victims of 
Alzheimer’s and AIDS, protecting the weak- 
est among us, the newborn, the aged, the 
frail. To those who have lost their jobs, their 
homes, their way, or their strength, you have 
been their strength and a second chance. 

I think it’s fair to say that all of us who 
believe that we are loved and cared for by 
one God, no matter how imperfect we are, 
know that our God is a God of second 
chances. That is what the movement for 
peace in the Middle East is all about. 
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I thank you for reminding all of us of that 
and of our obligations to each other in one 
community. I thank you for what you’ve done 
to strengthen families and improve edu- 
cation, to honor traditions and celebrate cul- 
ture, to embody the values that make this 
country a great nation. 

I thank you for this award. But let me say, 
more important than anything else, I look 
forward to our continued partnership as we 
struggle on behalf of peace and dignity and 
humanity. I leave here honored and doubly 
burdened by the instruction of the prophet, 
Isaiah: “Cease to do evil; learn to do well. 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” With God’s 
will, that is exactly what we will do together. 

Thank you. 

I could tell you an interesting little aside 
here, when we were about to come out to- 
night, the Prime Minister insisted that I 
stand on his right, even though he’s in the 
United States, in the American State Depart- 
ment, I am his host, protocol dictates that 
he stand on my right. I told him that. [Laugh- 
ter] He said, tonight we reverse the order. 
[Laughter] Then I looked at all of you, and 
I looked back at him, and I said, “Well, it’s 
appropriate; after all, they may be more your 
crowd than mine.” [Laughter] 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room at the State Depart- 
ment. In his remarks, he referred to Stanley M. 
Chesley, cochairman, International Leadership 
Reunion; Dennis B. Ross, Special Middle East 
Coordinator; Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher; King Hussein of Jordan; Chairman Yasser 
Arafat of the Palestine Liberation Organization; 
and President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt. 


Remarks at the Harry S Truman 
Library Institute Legacy of 
Leadership Dinner 

October 25, 1995 


Thank you very much, Clifton, for that 
very fine introduction, and I hope that what 
you said is true about both of us. President 
Ford, President Carter, thank you for your 
service to our Nation and for what you said, 
and for the work you have done to continue 
America’s mission since you have left office; 
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the work you have done in supporting our 
common efforts in expanding trade, and for 
that very unusual trip President Carter took 
to Haiti not very long ago, which has now 
given them one year of freedom and democ- 
racy. Thank you, sir, for that. 

Vice President Gore; General and Mrs. 
Dawson; my good friend, Lindy Boggs; Mr. 
and Mrs. Hackman; Senator and Mrs. Nunn; 
Governor and Mrs. Carlin; Mr. Symington; 
David and Rosalee McCullough; Congress- 
woman McCarthy; the other Members of 
Congress who are here: I always love to be 
at events honoring Harry Truman because 
I come from a family that was for him when 
he was alive. [Laughter] 

I loved hearing the story about the—that 
President Ford told about the tour President 
Truman gave of the White House. You know, 
President Truman oversaw the last great ren- 
ovation of the White House, although many 
fine things have been done within the house 
by subsequent Presidents and their wives. 
And he gave us the Truman Balcony, and 
fated almost as much heat for that as he did 
some of the more famous things he did. 
Every first family since then has thanked 
their lucky stars for Harry Truman’s pcrsist- 
ence in hanging on to the Truman Balcony. 

It was my great honor, along with the First 
Lady, who had the privilege of hosting many 
of you at the White House today, to have 
Mr. Daniel’s parents come to dinner. Mar- 
garet Truman Daniel was uncommonly kind 
to my wife and to my daughter during the 
course of the 92 campaign and on occasion 
thereafter. And we wanted to have them for 
dinner. And as we were having dinner in the 
family dining room upstairs, which used to 
be the room in which Margaret Truman had 
her piano and did her practicing—it was her 
room—and President and Mrs. Kennedy 
converted it into the family dining room, and 
for the first time in 160 years, the First Fam- 
ily no longer had to go downstairs to dinner 
at night. And I thought this was quite a great 
thing, you know, a so I thought we should 
have dinner in this room with the beautiful 
revolutionary wallpaper that Mrs. Kennedy 
put up. 

And we got sort of into the dinner, we 
were having a wonderful conversation; I was 
marveling at how much Margaret Truman re- 
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minded me of her father. And so, as the con- 
versation warmed, I said, “Tell me, Margaret, 
how do you like this family dining room?” 
And she got a very stern look in her face 
and she said, “Well, Mr. President, I like 
you.” But she said, “You know, I just don’t 
think people should eat on the same floor 
they sleep.” [Laughter] And I thought to my- 
self, the Trumans are still speaking their 
mind. [Laughter] And thank God for that. 

I have been asked to talk about the mean- 
ing of Harry Truman’s legacy for today and 
tomorrow. And because of the meetings that 
I have just had at the United Nations and 
the work that we are doing 50 years after 
its beginning, I thought it might be worth 
my sharing with you a few thoughts about 
Harry Truman’s legacy and what it means 
for today and tomorrow. 

Every American President, including my 
two distinguished semen who spoke 
here tonight, has followed in Harry Truman’s 
footsteps in carrying forward America’s lead- 
ership in the world. This tradition of sus- 
tained American leadership and involvement 
has been so successful and has been so con- 
sistently maintained by Democratic and Re- 
publican Presidents alike, that some of us for- 
get what a bold departure it was. 

Just before I came here tonight I was with 
Prime Minister Rabin at another meeting 
talking about peace in the Middle East. 
Harry Truman was the first world leader to 
recognize the state of Israel. And his commit- 
ment to giving us the capacity to lead and 
work for peace started a single silver thread 
that runs right through the terrific accom- 
plishments of President Carter and all of the 
things which have been done since. But we 
forget what a bold departure it was. The Tru- 
man Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the NATO 
Alliance, each was a step unlike anything be- 
fore. 

Indeed, NATO, which President Truman 
rightly considered one of his finest achieve- 
ments, was our very first peacetime alliance 
ever. We never had a military alliance in 
peacetime before NATO. This decisive 
change grew out of the belief that was shared 
by General Marshall, Senator Vandenberg, 
and Dean Acheson and so many others that 
we could never again remain apart from the 
world. We had, after all, isolated ourselves 
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after the First World War, and because of 
that, we had to fight another. Harry Truman 
was determined that would not happen again. 
And he had to face, almost immediately, the 
chilling prospect of the cold war and to make 
all of the decisions which set in motion the 
policies which enabled, ultimately, freedom 
to prevail in that war. 

He had to do it with a nation that was 
weary from war and weary from engagement, 
where people were longing to just focus on 
the little everyday things of life that mean 
the most to most of us. But because he did 
it, we just celebrated 50 years of the United 
Nations. No more world war, no nuclear de- 
vice ever dropped again, and we see the 
movement for peace and freedom and de- 
mocracy all over the world. 

What are we going to do to build on his 
achievement? What do we have to do to se- 
cure a peace for the next century? Freedom’s 
new gains, I believe, make it possible for us 
to help to build a Europe that is democratic, 
that is peaceful, and that for the first time 
since nation-states appeared on that con- 
tinent is undivided. 

We can build a Europe committed to free- 
dom, democracy, and prosperity, genuinely 
secure throughout the continent and allied 
with other like-minded people throughout 
the world for the first time ever. And I am 
committed to doing what we can to build that 
kind of Europe based on three principles: 
First, to support democracy in Europe’s 
newly free nations; second, to work to in- 
crease economic vitality in Europe with 
America and other partners through open 
markets and expanded trade, and to help the 
former communist countries complete their 
transition to market economies, a move that 
will strengthen democracy there and help to 
block the advance of ultranationalism and 
ethnic hatred; and finally, we’re building the 
transatlantic community of tomorrow by 
deepening, not withdrawing, from our secu- 
rity cooperation. 

Today, with the overarching threat of com- 
munism gone, the faces of hatred and intoler- 
ance are still there with different faces: eth- 
nic and religious conflicts, organized crime 
and drug dealing, state-sponsored terrorism, 
the spread of weapons of mass destruction. 
America cannot insulate itself from these 
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threats any more than they could insulate 
themselves after World War II. Indeed, we 
have less option to do so because the world 
is becoming a global village. 

By joining with our allies and embracing 
others who share our values, we can’t insulate 
ourselves from these threats, but we can sure 
create a better defense. NATO’s success 
gives us proof of what we can do when we 
work together. NATO binds the Western de- 
mocracies in a common purpose with shared 
values. And I strongly believe that NATO 
does not depend upon an ever-present 
enemy to maintain its unity or its usefulness. 

The Alliance strengthens all of its mem- 
bers from within and defends them from 
threats without. If you just compare the sta- 
bility, the economic strength, the harmony 
in Western Europe today with the conditions 
that existed just a few decades ago, in Presi- 
dent Truman’s time, you can see that. The 
Alliance has brought former foes together, 
strengthened democracy, and along with the 
Marshall Plan, it sheltered fragile economies 
and got them going again. It gave countries 
confidence to look past their ancient hatreds. 
It gave them the safety to sow the prosperity 
they enjoy today. 

By establishing NATO, of course, America 
also did something even more important 
from our point of view. We established the 
security that we require to flourish and to 
grow. Now we have to build upon President 
Truman’s accomplishments. He said when he 
announced the Truman Doctrine, “The 
world is not static. The status quo is not sa- 
cred. We have to adapt NATO, and I believe 
we should open NATO’s doors to new mem- 
bers.” The end of the cold war cannot mean 
the end of NATO, and it cannot mean a 
NATO frozen in the past, because there is 
no other cornerstone for an integrated, se- 
cure, and stable Europe for the future. 

NATO’s success has involved promoting 
security interests, advancing values, support- 
ing democracy and economic opportunity. 
We have literally created a community of 
shared values and shared interests, as well 
as an alliance for the common defense. Now, 
the new democracies of Central and Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union want 
to be a part of enlarging the circle of common 
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purpose and, in so doing, increasing our own 
security. 

That’s why we established the Partnership 
For Peace. In less than 2 years, we've 
brought 26 nations into a program to create 
confidence and friendship, former enemies 
now joining in field exercises throughout the 
year, building bonds together instead of bat- 
tle plans against one another. This has been 
good for us and good for Europe. 

Now those nations in the region that main- 
tain their democracies and continue to pro- 
mote economic reform and behave respon- 
sibly should be able to become members of 
NATO. That will give them the confidence 
to consolidate their freedom and to build 
their economies and to make us more secure. 

NATO’s completed a study of how it 
should bring on new members. We intend 
to move carefully and deliberately and openly 
and share the conclusions of that study with 
all of those who have joined us in the Part- 
nership For Peace. But we have to move to 
the next phase in a steady, careful way, to 
consider who the new members should be 
and when they would be invited to join the 
Alliance. Throughout this, I will engage with 
the Congress and the American people and 
seek the kind of bipartisan partnership that 
made Harry Truman’s important work pos- 
sible. 

Let me emphasize one important point: 
Bringing new members into this Alliance will 
enhance, not undermine, the security of ev- 
eryone in Europe, including Russia, Ukraine, 
the other former Soviet republics. We've as- 
sured Russia that NATO is as it has always 
been, a defensive alliance. Extending the 
zone of security and democracy in Europe 
can help to prevent new conflicts that have 
been building up, in many cases, for cen- 
turies. For Russia and all of her neighbors, 
this is a better path than the alternative. 

I also want you to know, as you saw from 
the laughing photograph with President 
Yeltsin, we are still building a positive rela- 
tionship with Russia. Those of you familiar 
with the history of that great country know 
that its heroic effort to become a confident 
and stable democracy is one of the most sig- 
nificant developments of our time. 

One of our former colleagues, President 
Nixon, who is no longer with us, wrote me 
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a letter about Russia a month to the day be- 
fore he died, which I still have and reread 
from time to time, emphasizing the extraor- 
dinary historic significance of Russia’s coura- 
geous reach for democracy and liberty. 

Russia, too, has a contribution to make in 
the new Europe, and we have offered them 
a strong alliance with NATO and working 
through the Partnership For Peace. Let me 
just tell you, that partnership is going to 
deepen. Tomorrow, United States and Rus- 
sian armed forces will begin a peacekeeping 
exercise together at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
under the auspices of the Partnership For 
Peace. We want our relationships with them 
to be daily, comprehensive, routine. We want 
to go every step of the way to build con- 
fidence and security and a democratic Russia. 
But we don’t think NATO’s opening to the 
East and our relationship with Russia are 
mutually exclusive choices. 

I want to emphasize one other thing. 
NATO is at work for us right now, as we 
speak, demonstrating in Bosnia how vital it 
is to securing the peace in Europe. The ef- 
forts of our negotiators, the military changes 
on the ground, and NATO’s air strikes have 
brought these parties to the negotiating table 
and to an agreement on the basic principles 
of a settlement and a nationwide cease-fire. 

Next week, in an historic meeting, the 
Presidents of Bosnia, Croatia, and Serbia will 
travel here to Dayton, Ohio, to resolve the 
remaining issues. The political settlement 
that is taking shape will preserve Bosnia as 
a single state and provide for a fair territorial 
compromise. It will commit the parties to 
hold free elections, establish democratic in- 
stitutions, and respect human rights. 

There are many people who have played 
a role in bringing this process this far. I want 
to thank one of them tonight for his extraor- 
dinary efforts, President Carter. Thank you 
so much for what you have done. 

I want to say to all of you, there is no guar- 
antee of peace, but it is possible in large 
measure because of NATO. And let me ask 
you one final thing. If the peace is negotiated, 
NATO must be prepared to help implement 
the agreement. There will be no peace with- 
out an international military presence in 
Bosnia, a presence that must be credible. 
NATO is indispensable to this to give the 
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parties the reassurance they need to make 
peace. 

The question I have is this: If Harry Tru- 
man were President, would he expect the 
United States as the leader of NATO to be 
a part of the force in Bosnia? I think you 
know what the answer is. The answer is, yes. 
And so must we. 

My fellow Americans, make no mistake 
about this: if we’re not there, many of our 
partners will reconsider their commitments; 
if we’re not there, America will sacrifice its 
leadership in NATO; if we're not there, we 
will be making a sad mistake. I am deter- 
mined that we will be part of this NATO 
mission. 

Iam working with Congress, engaging in 
an important dialog. I met not very long ago 
with a bipartisan group of leaders, and I want 
to say a special word of thanks to Senator 
Nunn for his remarkable contribution to that 
meeting and for his remarkable contributions 
to our country, which we will all miss when 
he is gone. 

My fellow Americans, if you want 4 years 
of bloody conflict to end, you have to support 
the United States being involved with NATO 
in enforcing the peace agreement. We have 
not sent troops into battle. We have not taken 
sides. We have not been a part of the 
UNPROFOR mission on the ground. But we 
must do this if you want your country and 
NATO to be effective in our time as it was 
in President Truman’s vision and in his time. 

Let me also say again, if we don’t do this, 
the consequences for our country could be 
grave, indeed. This is the most serious con- 
flict on the continent of Europe since World 
War II. NATO must help to end it. If we 
fail to secure this peace, how can we achieve 
an integrated, peaceful, and united Europe? 
If we fail to secure this peace, our success 
around the world and much of our success 
at home, which has come from American 
leadership, will be weakened. If we fail to 
secure this peace, the conflict in the former 
Yugoslavia could spread to other nations and 
involve our sons and daughters in a conflict 
in Europe. 

Let me say in closing that just a few days 
ago, we were fortunate to have a visit in the 
United States from His Holiness John Paul 
II. And I spent about a half an hour with 
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him alone, and he started with the most un- 
usual conversation I’ve ever had with him or, 
in some ways, with any other world leader. 
He said, “I want to talk about the world, and 
I want to know what you think.” I said, “The 
world?” He said, “Yes, the whole deal.” I 
said, “Well, where shall I start?” He said, 
“Start in Bosnia.” So we talked about Bosnia. 
Then we went around the world. At the end 
he said, “You know, I am not a young man. 
I have lived through most of this century. 
The 20th century began with a war in Sara- 
jevo. Mr. President, you must not let the 20th 
century end with a war in Sarajevo.” 

I ask you to think of this, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, that first war in Sarajevo, that was 
Harry Truman’s war. That’s the war that he 
joined up in even though he was old enough 
and his eyesight was bad enough for him to 
get out of it. That’s the war he showed people 
the kind of leadership capacity he had. And 
our failures after that war led Franklin Roo- 
sevelt into another war, led Harry Truman 
to end that war with a set of difficult painful 
decisions, including dropping the atomic 
bomb, and led him to determine that it would 
never happen again. That’s why he did all 
the things we celebrate tonight. 

If he were here he would say, “If you want 
to really honor me, prepare for the future 
as I did.” 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:35 p.m. in the 
Main Hall at the National Building Museum. In 
his remarks, he referred to Clifton Truman Dan- 
iel, President Truman’s grandson; Maj. Gen. Don- 
ald S. Dawson, USAF (Ret.), president, Harry S 
Truman Library Institute for National and Inter- 
national Affairs, and his wife, Jenny; Lindy Boggs, 
dinner chair; Larry Hackman, Director, Harry S 
Truman Library, and his wife, Sandy; Senator Sam 
Nunn and his wife, Colleen; Archivist of the Unit- 
ed States John Carlin, and his wife, Diana; master 
of ceremonies James Symington; author and histo- 
rian David McCullough and his wife, Rosalee. 


Executive Order 12979—Agency 
Procurement Protests 
October 25, 1995 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and in order to ensure 
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effective and efficient expenditure of public 
funds and fair and expeditious resolution of 
protests to the award of Federal procure- 
ment contracts, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. Heads of executive depart- 
ments and agencies (“agencies”) engaged in 
the procurement of supplies and services 
shall prescribe administrative procedures for 
the resolution of protests to the award of 
their procurement contracts as an alternative 
to protests in fora outside the procuring 
agencies. Procedures prescribed pursuant to 
this order shall: 

(a) emphasize that whenever conduct of 
a procurement is contested, all parties should 
use their best efforts to resolve the matter 
with agency contracting officers; 

(b) to the maximum extent practicable, 
provide for inexpensive, informal, proce- 
durally simple, and expeditious resolution of 
protests, including, where —— and as 
permitted by law, the use of alternative dis- 
pute resolution techniques, third party 
neutrals, and another agency’s personnel; 

(c) allow actual or prospective bidders or 
offerors whose direct economic interests 
would be affected by the award or failure 
to award the contract to request a review, 
at a level above the contracting officer, of 
any decision by a contracting officer that is 
alleged to have violated a statute or regula- 
tion and, thereby, caused prejudice to the 
protester; and 

(d) except where immediate contract 
award or performance is justified for urgent 
and compelling reasons or is determined to 
be in the best interest of the United States, 
prohibit award or performance of the con- 
tract while a timely filed protest is pending 
before the agency. To allow for the withhold- 
ing of a contract award or performance, the 
agency must have received notice of the pro- 
test within either 10 calendar days after the 
contract award or 5 calendar days after the 
bidder or offeror who is protesting the con- 
tract award was given the opportunity to be 
debriefed by the agency, whichever date is 
later. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator for Federal Pro- 
curement Policy shall: (a) work with the 
heads of executive agencies to provide policy 
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guidance and leadership necessary to imple- 
ment provisions of this order; and 

(b) review and evaluate agency experience 
and performance under this order, and re- 
port on any findings to the President within 
2 years from the date of this order. 

Sec. 3. The Administrator of General 
Services, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, in coordination 
with the Office of Federal Procurement Pol- 
icy, shall amend the Federal Acquisition Reg- 
ulation, 48 C.F.R. 1, within 180 days of the 
date of this order to further the purposes of 
this order. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 25, 1995. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:37 a.m., October 26, 1995] 


NOTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 26, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on Octo- 
ber 27. 


Statement on the Gun-Free Schools 
Act 


October 26, 1995 


A year ago I launched a national effort to 
get guns out of America’s schools. Today, al- 
most one year after I signed the Gun-Free 
Schools Act, I’m very « seni to announce 
that our message of zero tolerance has been 
made a reality around the country. The Gun- 
Free Schools Act is working and working 
well. 

Guns have no place in our schools, and 
this directive ensures that any student in 
America who brings a gun to school will be 
expelled for at least a year. Our message is 
clear: We will not tolerate threats to the safe- 
ty of America’s students and teachers. Pe- 
riod. Parents have a right to expect that their 
children will be safe when they go to school 
in the morning. 

We still need more good parents and 
strong communities if we are to win the fight 
against crime in America. But through efforts 
lke this one, my administration is committed 


to doing its part to protect our children and 
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ensure that they can learn in safety, free from 
fear and violence. 


Exchange With Reporters Following 
the Departure of President Soeharto 
of Indonesia 


October 27, 1995 


Gross Domestic Product Report 


Q. [Inaudible|—growth figures? 

The President. Well, the growth figures 
clearly show that the economy of the United 
States is moving, that we’re on the right 
track. Today we have this very high growth 
figure. Just a few days ago we got the good 
news that the deficit has dropped dramati- 
cally now for 3 years in a row. We need to 
build on this. We do not need to reverse our 
economic course. That’s the message I have 
for the Congress on the deficit reduction. We 
should balance the budget. We should con- 
tinue to reduce the size of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But we need to do it in a prudent 
way that continues to invest in our people, 
in our education, our technology, for the 
health care of our seniors and the future of 
our children and our environment. 

We are moving in the right direction. This 
is the right direction. Why would we reverse 
course? We now have virtually 3 years of 
complete economic data showing that this 
policy that we have followed with great dis- 
cipline and determination is good for the 
American people. So I hope we can stay right 
with it. 

Budget Legislation 

Q. Mr. President, some liberal Democrats 
are afraid that as part of the end game, after 
the veto and after the real negotiations begin, 
they may be left alone out there, that you'll 
make a deal in the center somewhere with 
some moderate Republicans that would be 
enough to see a compromise go through. 

The President. Well, first of all, my goal 
would be to have a budget that would be— 
get a huge bipartisan vote. And my principles 
have been clear. If there are those even in 
my own who do not favor a balanced 
budget at all, then there will come a time 
when we'll be on different sides of the fence 
on that. 
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But I would ask you to remember, look 
how much the liberal Democrats have done 
to move to a dynamic center in the last 3 
years: They voted for deficit reduction; they 
voted for a very tough crime bill; they voted 
for an education reform bill that had high 
standards and let us let all kinds of States 
and school districts get out from under Fed- 
eral regulations. They are moving. And I 
think most of the traditional liberal Demo- 
crats are trying to create a dynamic future. 
I believe they will vote for a balanced budget 
if it’s the right kind of one. 

You know, the Republicans’ leaders say 
they have certain principles. And they are— 
what are those principles? Balance the budg- 
et, secure the Medicare Trust Fund—excuse 
me—balance the budget, secure the Medi- 
care Trust Fund, have a tax cut, and have 
more authority being given to the States and 
the local governments. I have said I would 
embrace all those principles. I do believe a 
tax cut should be targeted toward 
childrearing and education and toward the 
broad middle class of America. 

But I have certain principles. What are my 
principles? Don’t reduce Medicare and Med- 
icaid more rapidly, more radically than the 
system can contain and that will be fair to 
our seniors and to others that depend upon 
the program. Don’t cut investment in edu- 
cation, technology, and research when edu- 
cation, technology, and research will deter- 
mine our economic growth. Don’t destroy 
the environment or our ability to regulate 
and maintain the public health. Those things, 
it seems to me, are pretty clear principles. 

Now, I have already said, you know, the 
principles they say are important to them, 
they’re important to me. I want to balance 
the budget. I’m determined to secure the 
Medicare Trust Fund. I want a reasonable 
tax cut targeted to the middle class, 
childrearing, and education. But I have these 
other principles on health care, on education, 
on the environment, on technology. And one 
other thing, I cannot in good conscience sup- 
port a budget that actually raises taxes on 
people with incomes under $30,000 a year 
more than they're cut. That is wrong. It is 
wrong to raise taxes on working people with 
children at that income level. 
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So if we can—I’ve already said these are 
my principles. And I believe these principles, 
if furthered and if there are some other ad- 
justments made in the budget—if we don’t 
do too much to harm rural America and the 
farming sector and a few other things—I 
think you could get a huge, huge bipartisan 
vote for a balanced budget. But we are a long 
way from there right now. 


Fort Bragg Tragedy and GDP Report 


Q. [Inaudible|—this new figure what does 
it say that could possibly—[inaudible|—in- 
terest rates? And second of all, do you know 
anything about the shooting at Fort Bragg? 

The President. Let me answer the second 
question first. I received very early this 
morning a on I know something about 
it, but I don’t believe that I know enough, 
more than has been in the press, that I 
should comment at this moment. Obviously, 
I’m very concerned about it, but I don’t think 
I should comment. 

Now, the growth figure—I don’t believe 
the growth figure should raise interest rates 
because inflation is so low. Keep in mind, 
the inflation rate is hovering around 2 per- 
cent. So that’s the extraordinary thing about 
this. The combined rates of unemployment 
and inflation are at a 25-year low. The danger 
in the economy is not inflation now. The 
problem in the economy, the challenge of 
the economy is it’s a time of rapid change, 
so there are a lot of people who aren’t getting 
raises, even though there’s growth, and there 
are a lot people who are still worried about 
losing their 4 even though there’s growth. 

Those are the challenges we have to face. 
That’s why I want the education tax deduc- 
tion. That’s why I want to increase invest- 
ment in education, not cut it. That’s why I 
want to raise the minimum wage. That’s why 
I want the “GI bill for America’s workers” 
to pass, so when people lose their jobs, they 
can immediately start new training p s. 

We should be focusing on the allege 


this economy poses, not undermining its 
strengths. That’s why this budget battle ulti- 
mately is important. It’s our values and what 
works for the economy. Both are at issue 
here. We can get this done, but we've got 
to do what’s right, and we’ve got to do what’s 
right for the economy. 
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Q. Mr. President—some of that growth 
was due to Government purchases. Do you 
think this growth pace can be maintained in 
the face of all the ote cutting that’s going 
on? 

The President. Well, they say their budg- 
et will give us a slower growth for the next 
7 years than we've averaged in the last 25. 
I find that hard to believe, but that’s what 
they say. They say their budget will give us 
lower business profits for the next 7 years 
than we've averaged. I find that hard to be- 
lieve, but that’s what they say. They say their 
budget will give us higher inflation in health 
care costs even though they claim they're 
going to lower health care inflation. 

There are a lot of things about their budget 
I don’t agree with. But if we cut Government 
expenditures, obviously, a lot of Government 
expenditures are with private contractors. If 
we—for example, if we build a new airplane, 
most of the people who build the airplane 
are—they’re private sector employees. If we 
build a building, the people who build the 
building are private sector employees. But 
if we do this in a disciplined way, and we 
keep our investments up and focus on shrink- 
ing Government consumption—that is, low- 
ering the programs that are of marginal bene- 
fit or getting rid of them, and slowly 
downsizing the Government, although we’ve 
been in a rapid downsize period—and we 
keep investing in America, then the activity 
in the private sector with growth will more 
than overcome the shrinking of the public 
sector. But we have to do it in a disciplined 
way. 

That’s another thing that bothers me about 
this health care business. I have been talking 
about the need to reduce health care infla- 
tion since the day I became President. I’ve 
been talking about the need to give more 
options for managed care since the day I be- 
came President and since long before I be- 
came President. But you cannot just say, 
“Well, we’re going to take $450 billion out 
of it, even though we don’t know what's going 
to happen.” It is too much. It is too extreme. 
It is not necessary. 

So the thing for us to do is to ultimately— 
what my goal is, to ultimately come out with 
a budget which satisfies their stated prin- 
ciples, which I have embraced, but which 
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honors my stated principles, which they have 
yet to embrace. And they are—those, the 
stated principles that I’ve put out are more 
important for standing up for what's right for 
America, number one, and more important 
for growing our economy, number two, than 
what's in their budget. 

And so we're going to keep working on 
this, but I am not going to bend on my prin- 
ciples. I cannot, and it’s not good for Amer- 
ica. This program—now we have 3 years of 
evidence. It’s not only morally right, it is 
working for the country, and we need to keep 
going in this direction. 

Thank you. 


Note: The exchange began at 11 a.m. at the West 
Wing Portico at the White House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 


Statement on Signing the 
Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1996 


October 27, 1995 


I have signed into law H.R. 1976, the “Ag- 
riculture, Rural Development, Food and 
Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1996.” 

I urge the Congress to complete action on 
the remaining regular FY 1996 appropria- 
tions bills and to send them to me in accept- 
able form. Last year, the Congress sent to 
me—and I signed—all 13 appropriations bills 
by September 30. Regrettably, this is only 
the second bill that I have been able to sign 
for this fiscal year. 

This Act provides $13.4 billion in discre- 
tionary budget authority for programs of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Food and 
Drug Administration, including the Special 
Supplemental Feeding Program for Women, 
Infants, and Children (WIC); food safety pro- 
grams; and various programs to protect and 
support rural communities. 

The Act also provides a total of $41.2 bil- 
lion for the Food Stamp program, the Child 
Nutrition program, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and other mandatory programs. 
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In signing this bill, I have made it possible 
for USDA to promptly send full-year pay- 
ments of nearly $1.8 billion for the Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program. This program com- 
pensates farmers for protecting environ- 
mentally sensitive cropland. 

I am pleased that H.R. 1976 provides the 
resources necessary to keep the Special Sup- 
plemental Nutrition Program for Women, 
Infants, and Children on the Administration’s 
path to full funding. An estimated 7.5 million 
women and children will be served, 400,000 
more than in FY 1995. This program pro- 
vides important nutrition benefits and 
health-related services. 

I am also pleased that the Congress contin- 
ued funding at my requested level for the 
Child Nutrition program and other important 
nutrition programs for needy Americans, in- 
cluding the Commodity Supplemental Food 
Program, Soup Kitchens, and the Nutrition 
Program for the Elderly. 

Funds included in the bill for the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program will provide 
Federal cost-share financing to farmers for 
needed soil and water conservation practices 
and structures, including water quality im- 
provements. 

The bill also includes funds I requested 
for farm operating and farm ownership loans, 
which help new farmers get started in agri- 
culture, as well as those farmers who do not 
quality for private-sector financing. 

In addition, H.R. 1976 omits many of the 
troublesome provisions contained in earlier 
versions of the bill that would have com- 
promised the ability of Federal nutrition pro- 
grams to assist low-income Americans. How- 
ever, I am concerned about the provisions 
to reduce food stamp spending in an appro- 
priations bill. This action may lead to propos- 
als for additional food stamp cuts in the rec- 
onciliation process. This program, which as- 
sists almost 27 million low-income children, 
elderly, and working family members, contin- 
ues to be the cornerstone of the Federal nu- 
trition safety net. 

The Act permits full funding for the Ex- 
port Enhancement Program, as I requested. 
This program assists exports of American ag- 
ricultural products, which reached an all- 
time high in FY 1995 of $53 billion—a trend 
we would like to continue. 
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While funding provided by H.R. 1976 is 
an improvement over funding levels in ear- 
lier versions of the bill, I am still disappointed 
by its reductions from my request for rural 
development. By contrast the Act includes 
$58 million in unrequested funds for ear- 
marked university research facilities. I be- 
lieve rural Americans would have been better 
served had these funds instead been chan- 
neled into rural development programs. 
Doing so could have, for example, helped 
7,000 rural families realize the American 
dream of owning their own home through 
USDA's single-family loan program. 

Section 726 raises constitutional concerns 
and I have therefore asked the Department 
of Justice to advise me as to the validity and 
enforceability of that section. 

Despite these concerns the overall bill is 
acceptable because of the very positive provi- 
sions I have already mentioned and because 
of the benefits its programs provide to farm 
families and rural communities. 

Again, I urge the Congress to meet its re- 
sponsibilities by sending me the remaining 
regular FY 1996 appropriations bills in ac- 
ceptable form. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 27, 1995. 


Note: H.R. 1976, approved October 21, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-37. 
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schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





October 17! 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Cynthia A. Murray-Beliveau to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee on the 


! This item was not received in time for publica- 
tion in the appropriate issue. 
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Arts of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. 


October 20' 

The President has selected the following 
delegates to attend the White House Con- 
ference on Travel and Tourism on October 
30-31: Carol Baumgarten; John Brissenden; 
Ray Bryant; Gregg Carano; Nancy Patton 
Conway; Eduardo Diaz; Sho Dozono; Mary 
Eaddy; Patricia Gentry Edington; Marc 
Fruchter; Chris Gallant; Wayne Greenhaw; 
Nabil Haddad; Phyllis Y. Hamilton; Yolanda 
Kizer; A.K. (Kirk) Lanterman; Don Madden; 
Patrick Murphy; Jerry T. Nagler, Jr.; Mark 
Nichols; Deborah L. Ortega; Ruth Ann 
Pastrick; Clyde V. Prestowitz, Jr.; Linus 
Raines; Randy Randall; Nancy Reuther; Y. 
Sherry Sheng; Calvin Smyre; Kathleen Anne 
Sweeton; Royette Tarry; Henry Topel; J. Kim 
Tucci; Arthur Turnbull; Janet Turner; Thom- 
as W. Walsh; Kenneth C. Wilkins; and Amy 
Vanderbilt. 


October 21 

In the morning, the President traveled 
from Des Moines, IA, to Cedar Rapids, IA. 

In the afternoon, the President toured the 
National Czech and Slovak Museum and Li- 
brary. Following the tour, he attended a re- 
ception for museum supporters and staff 
members in the Meeting Room and held 
meetings with President Michal Kovac of the 
Slovak Republic and President Vaclav Havel 
of the Czech Republic in the Library. He 
then returned to Washington, DC. 


October 22 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to New York City. Later in 
the morning, the President met with Prime 
Minister Janez Drnovsek of Slovenia at the 
United States Mission to the United Nations. 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali at 
United Nations Headquarters. He then met 
with Prime Minister Meles Zenawi of Ethio- 
pia at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton hosted a reception for heads of state 


1 This item was not received in time for publica- 
tion in the appropriate issue. 
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in the Gottesman Exhibition Hall at the New 
York Public Library. 


October 23 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Hyde Park, NY, and in the afternoon, he re- 
turned to New York City. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Yvonne Lee to the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

The President made available $125 million 
in emergency funds for disaster loans to help 
the States and the U.S. Virgin Islands recover 
from Hurricanes Marilyn and Opal. 

The White House announced that the 
President and Hillary Clinton will make a 
state visit to Japan November 19-21. 


October 24 

In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Jay Mazur to the Advisory Commit- 
tee for Trade Policy and Negotiations. 


October 25 

In the evening, the President met with 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin of Israel in the 
Secretary’s Sitting Room at the State Depart- 
ment. 


October 26 

In the morning, the President met with 
Second Deputy Prime Minister Prince Sul- 
tan Bin Abdul Aziz Al-Saud of Saudi Arabia. 


October 27 

In the morning, the President met with 
President Soeharto of Indonesia. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint James D. Casto and Peter Field to 
the Advisory Committee on the Arts of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Francis B. (Frank) Moore to the 
United Service Organizations, Inc., Board of 
Governors. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Vance D. Coffman, Paul E. Wright, 
and Van B. Honeycutt to the National Secu- 
rity Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Deborah G. Groeber, Kenneth J. 
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Oscar, and Maj. Gen. Ray E. McCoy, USA, 
to the Committee for Purchases From Peo- 
ple Who Are Blind or Severely Disabled. 

The White House announced that the 
President wili attend the dedication of a me- 
morial cairn commemorating the victims of 
the terrorist bombing of Pan American Air- 
lines Flight 103 at Arlington Cemetery on 
November 3. 
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The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 
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Charles R. Stack, 
of Florida, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Eleventh Circuit, vice Peter T. Fay, resigned. 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
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Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Anthony Lake on the Presi- 
dent’s meetings and activities at the 50th an- 
niversary of the United Nations 


Transcript of a press briefing by Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Narcotics 
Matters Robert Gelbard, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Richard Newcombe, Acting 
Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organizations George Ward, and NSC Sen- 
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ior Director for Global and Multinational Af- 
fairs Richard Clarke on sanctions against 
drug traffickers of the Cali cartel 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing that the President signed H.R. 
1976, the Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996. 


Fact sheets on the President’s speech at the 
United Nations 50th anniversary 


Released October 23 


Transcripts of press briefings by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a roundtable discussion led by 
Chief of Staff Leon Panetta on the impact 
of the Republican budget on children 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the President’s and Mrs. Clin- 
ton’s upcoming visit to Japan 

Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 


announcing the relocation of the President's 
meeting with President Jiang Zemin of China 


Fact sheet on nuclear materials security 


Released October 24 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs Winston Lord and Director of Asian 
Affairs Robert Suettinger on the President's 
meeting with President Jiang Zemin of China 


Transcript of a press briefing by NSC Senior 
Director for Public Affairs David Johnson on 
the President’s meeting with President 
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Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released October 26 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
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Statement by Chief of Staff Leon Panetta on 
the budget vote by the House of Representa- 
tives 

Statement by Press Secretary Mike es 4 
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chases 


Fact sheet on the Saudi Arabian airlines con- 
tracts for aircraft purchases 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s meeting with President 
Soeharto of Indonesia 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on Vice President Al Gore’s and National Se- 
curity Adviser Anthony Lake’s meeting with 
Northern Ireland Democratic Unionist Party 
leader Ian Paisley 
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Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the dedication of the memorial cairn to 
the 270 victims of the terrorist bombing of 
Pan Am Flight 103 


Announcement of nomination for a U.S. 
Court of Appeals Judge for the Eleventh Cir- 
cuit. 
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H.R. 1976 / Public Law 104-37 

Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and 
Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1996 
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